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MR. MORLEY AND IRELAND. 


A RETROSPECT. 


“‘TRELAND still blocks the way.” 

During the last thirty years that old familiar gag—to use a con- 
venient theatrical term—has been the cause of many a moment of 
impatience, even of disgust and anger, on the part of politicians on i 
both sides of the House. But just as the speed of an army is the 
speed of the slowest member of that army, so the progress in 
civilisation of a group of races who may be bound together by 
political and geographical ties must always be measured by the 
rate of progress of the most backward and poorest of the group, 
The Irish question was conveniently summarised in the following 
amendment to the Address, which was moved by Mr. Redmond in. ah 
1904, and which, it should be remembered, was supported by the a 
whole strength of the Liberal party, then in opposition : ry 
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“We humbly represent to your Majesty’s Government that the present ‘ 
system of government in Ireland is in opposition to the will of the Irish re 
people, and gives them no voice in the management of their own affairs ; i 
that the systemi is consequently ineffective and extremely costly ; that it WW 
does not enjoy the confidence of any section of the population ; that it is eh 
productive of universal discontent and unrest, and has been proved to be i 
incapable of satisfactorily promoting the material and intellectual progress. 
of the people.” A) 





It is obvious that by its voluntary act in voting for that amend- ei 
ment the Liberal party admitted that the Irish difficulty has not 
yet been settled and that it cannot be solved under “the present 
system of government in Ireland.” Certain pronouncements that 
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were made by some of the Liberal leaders before the election 
seemed to suggest that the question must be postponed, for some 
years at any rate, and that other questions must be dealt with first, 
The Irish party are not an unreasonable body of men, and they 
realise that the mismanagement of affairs and the extravagances of 
the Tories for the last twenty years have brought to the front 
many difficult problems which are clamouring for solution, and 
that those problems require attention as well as the Irish question. 
They know also, however, what sacrifices the Liberals have made 
on behalf of the Irish cause during the last twenty years, and they 
thoroughly understand that that party is pledged, once and for 
all, to settle the question on terms that will be acceptable to 
Ireland, and favourable to the Empire, 

The relationship that now exists, and that is to exist for the 
next few years, between the Irish and the Liberal party is a 
matter of concern to all who believe that Ireland has everything 
to hope from the Liberals, and nothing to hope from the Tories 
except bad faith and broken promises. It is, however, already 
fairly plain that that relationship is one that can be arranged 
between the parties concerned, by the exercise of some little care 
and mutual consideration. “All government,’ says Burke, 
“ indeed, every human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, and 
every prudent act, is founded on compromise and barter. We 
balance inconveniences ; we give and take; we remit some rights, 
that we may enjoy others.” These, according to Mr. Morley, are 
words of wisdom and truth, and especially so in a matter which is 
not one of principle or belief, but one merely of tactics and 
procedure. 

It seems to me that the best possible basis for such an under- 
standing or arrangement is a careful consideration of the history of 
the Irish question since 1869, and that question can best be con- 
sidered by a review of Mr. Morley’s attitude towards it during his 
public career. Mr. Morley is undoubtedly the most prominent and 
consistent exponent of the Irish cause amongst the Liberal leaders 
at present. He has been closely identified with that cause for the 
last forty years. He was Mr. Gladstone's chief lieutenant during 
the troublous periods of 1886 and 1893, and I do not depreciate 
in any way any of the other Liberal leaders, or belittle to any 
extent their efforts and sacrifices on behalf of Ireland, when I say 
that country looks, and will continue to look, towards Mr. Morley as 
the foremost champion of her cause. India is entitled to claim at 
present his immediate attention ; but Ireland has prior and stronger 
claims which undoubtedly will be enforced when the crucial moment 
arrives. 

It is the fashion nowadays to crystallise the popular impression 
of the public men of the time by applying to them some convenient 
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pithet-—a fashion which has its disadvantages as well as its 
advantages—and accordingly Mr. Morley has been dubbed a 
doctrinaire politician by those who understand neither the history 
nor significance of the phrase. I suppose that this epithet, to 
which Mr. Morley has in speeches more than once humorously 
referred, is intended to express the view that he is actuated in his 
motives by impossible or impractical ideals, and that in his conduct 
he has impractical or impossible ends in view. It is true that he 
has the necessary knowledge of events and the necessary power of 
generalisation which enables him to read aright the lessons of the 
past. It is equally true that he has the necessary faculty which 
enables him to foresee the shaping of the future. It is above all 
true that he has the necessary sympathy and imagination which 
enables him to appreciate the hopes and wants of his fellowmen. 
It is perhaps true also that he is wanting in those faculties which 
enable politicians to take short cuts to fame and power. Therefore 
he is, in the loose language of the day, a doctrinaire politician; but 
I can see no reason for thinking that his intellectual training and 
his political honesty and consistency are less likely to make him a 
leader whom men may trastfully and faithfully follow than, say, a 
deep and practical knowledge of ‘the manufacture and sale of 
merchantable commodities, or the niceties and delights of golf as a 
pastime. 

In the whole range of British politics the question which above 
all requires to be approached from the point of view of principle, 
rather than that of expediency, is that concatenation of racial, 
social, religious and historical difficulties which is compendiously 
termed “ the Irish question.” In spite of the undoubted fact that 
the Irish party is a Radical and Democratic one, that question has 
seldom or never carried an English Liberal statesman to power. 
It is unfortunately true that an anti-Irish campaign is as a rule 
more likely to bring about profitable results at the poll than a 
vigorous advocacy of the Irish cause. Mere opportunism, however, 
has never had any attractions for Mr. Morley. He certainly has 
nothing to fear from a ransacking of previous utterances about 
Ireland, for through good report and ill report, through adversity 
and prosperity, through popularity as well as unpopularity, he has 
always recognised the justice of the Irish cause. Writing of the 
Trish national sentiment in 1868, he said: “ It is the side on which 
public opinion in England is universally most ignorant and most 
immoral, What we admire and shout for in Poles, Hungarians, 
and even in American slave-holders—local attachment, patriotic 
tradition, and the rest—in the Irish we despise.” In the Press, on 
the platform, in Parliament, he has consistently pursued a course 
of conduct which, when the heat of party politics has cooled and 
racial prejudices have died away, will place him in the foremost 
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rank amongst English statesmen, and which has already gained for 
him the undying gratitude of Irishmen. 

By a curious coincidence—it can be nothing more—the year 
that saw Mr. Morley enter public life was the first year of what I 
may call the modern history of Ireland, beginning with that great 
series of events which have been happening with regard to the 
country for the past forty years, and which certainly have not yet 
concluded. In 1867 Mr. Morley published his first work, critical 
life of Edmund Burke, and in the same year he entered on the 
editorship of the Fortnightly Review. Great things were happening 
in that year. Lord John Russell had retired from the leadership. 
of the Liberals, and Mr. Gladstone was taking up the standard 
from his hands. Lord Derby was giving up the leadership of the 
Tories, and Disraeli became the leader of that party. In the same- 
year, at Southport, Mr. Gladstone proclaimed an Irish policy on 
Irish lines that should embrace the promotion of higher education 
in a backward country, the reform of its religious institutions, and 
the adjustment of the rights of the cultivator of the soil. Under 
those inspiriting circumstances Mr. Morley entered upon public 
life. 

There is no doubt that the philosophicbasis of Mr. Morley’spoliticat 
faith and his peculiarly sympathetic attitude towards and faith in 
the people of Ireland are to be found in the writings of the great 
Irishman who first attracted his attention. Speaking of Burke’s 
three great speeches, made respectively in 1774,1775, and 1777, 
with reference to American affairs, he says: ‘‘ They are an example 
without fault of all the qualities which the critic—whether a. 
theorist or an actor—of grave political situations, should strive by 
night and by day to possess; if the theme with which we deal 
were less near to our interests and affections as free citizens, 
these three peformances would well abound in the lessons of an 
incomparable political method.” And he chooses the following 
two propositions from these speeches as the key to wise politics, 
“‘ Nobody shall persuade me, where a whole people are concerned, 
that acts of lenity are not means of conciliation,” and again—“I 
do not know the method of drawing up an indictment against a 
whole people.” Indeed, Mr. Morley in effect admits that the whole 
source of his inspiration as to Ireland was the writings of Burke. 
When, in January 1886, Ireland’s fate was hanging in the balance, 
we find that Mr. Gladstone was reading Burke, and commenting 
upon his writings in his diary as follows: “ What a magazine of 
wisdom on Ireland and America.” Mr. Morley himself says of 
that incident: “‘We may easily imagine how the heat from that 
profound and glowing furnace still further inflamed strong 
purposes and exalted resolution in Mr. Gladstone.” It is not too 
much too assume that the inspiration which had affected Mr. 
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Gladstone so powerfully had influenced to an even greater degree 
the views and conduct of Mr. Morley. All through his speeches 
nd writings we find evidences of Burke’s influence, and it is an 
encouraging thing for Irishmen to reflect that the great Irishman 
of the eighteenth century should thus have moulded the views 
concerning Ireland of the great Englishman of the twentieth 
century. 

Mr. Morley’s first vote in Parliament, after he was returned as 
Member for Newcastle-on-Tyne in February 1883, was, with Mr. 
Parnell and the Irish Members, against Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal party, on a Bill which had been introduced to amend the 
Land Act, 1881. This was a remarkable example of staunchness 
‘to principle, considering that from the year 1880 the Nationalists 
had been voting against the Liberals on every cardinal division, 
except two, including even the Land Act, 1881. During all that 
period, which was really the time of Mr. Morley’s apprenticeship 
to practical politics, the Irish were much more associated with the 
Tories than they were with the Liberals, It took a great deal 
more than the faith of the grain of mustard seed to see behind the 
veil, to understand the real significance of the conduct of the Irish 
party, and to regard the situation-from their point of view. Yet 
Mr. Morley was able to do so. His honesty, however, did not 
injure him in the eyes of his leader, for two years later we find him 
member of the Cabinet. Subsequently, in 1892, talking with 
Mr, Gladstone over the formation of a Cabinet, he said that he 
fancied that, like Regulus, he had better go back to the Irish 
department. “ Yes,” answered Mr. Gladstone, with a flash of his 
eye, “I think so ; the trath is that we are both chained to the oar ; 
I am chained to the oar, you are chained.” 

I may say that, although his period in office in Dublin Castle 
from 1892 till 1895 did not please everybody, we know now that 
he never forgot the seriousness of his pledges, and the peculiarity 
of his position. He speaks of ‘that grim apartment in Dublin 
Castle where successive secretaries spent unshining hours in 
saying No to impossible demands, and inventing plausible answers 
to insoluble riddles.” Here is the way he described, in the House 
of Commons in 1893, the Castle Rule of the Irish Chief Secretary : 
“You send over an Englishman: you plant him in a large room 
in Dablin Castle, you surround him with eight or ten advisory 
boards, you place at his disposal the eyes, ears, and hands 
of the most efficient constabulary force in the world, while the 
Irish representatives stand apart without responsibility, without a 
chance of administrative training and experience, and wholly 
unassociated in the work of governing the country to which they 
belong.” 

T have said that Mr, ‘Gladstone's Irish campaign began in 1867, 
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and that by a significant coincidence Mr. Morley’s public career 
began on the same date. At about that time Mr. Gladstone 
declared, “My mission is to pacify Ireland” ; and it will be found 
that thenceforward, whenever any question in which Irishmen were 
interested was brought forward, Mr. Morley was on the side of 
justice—not justice when it is ‘ez fur away ez Paris is,” but justice 
when it is at our own doors. From 1868 down to the present 
time the great parliamentary events affecting Ireland numbered 
fifteen. They were as follows: Irish Church Act, 1869; Land 
Act, 1870; Ballot Act, 1871; Land Act, 1881: Coercion Acts of 
1881 and 1882; Franchise Act, 1885; Land Act, 1885; Home 
Rule Bill, 1886; Land Act, 1887; Coercion Act, 1887; Home 
Rule Bill, 1893; Land Act, 1896 ; Local Government Act, 1898 ; 
and the Land Purchase Act, 1903. This is a complete list of the 
great parliamentary events affecting Ireland since Mr. Morley 
entered public life, and I think I am right in saying that with 
reference to not a single one of them did he fail to perceive the 
importance of pacification and amelioration. He, however, saw the 
importance of those objects before the legislation took place, whilst 
his opponents saw it afterwards. His knowledge of Irish history, 
his sympathy with the people of the country and their aspirations, 
and his innate love of justice invariably led him in the right 
direction. 

The attack on the Established Church of Ireland was the first: 
engagement in the campaign, and of course the Irish Church had 
to go. But it was not without astruggle. The whole effort of the 
Tory party was, as usual, directed to saving a class privilege which, 
to use Mr. Morley’s own words of 1868, could show no cause beyond 
prescription why it should be spared. Writing of the Tories in 
that year, he said: “ The vindication of civil and religious freedom 
by imposing an obnoxious creed on a nation that detests it is a task 
that summons all their zeal.” All that, however, is ancient history. 
The Irish Church was disestablished, and it is admitted now that it 
was a good thing, not only for Ireland and the other Charches in 
Ireland, but even for the Irish Church itself, that Mr. Gladstone 
laid his axe to the root of the tree. Then came the land 
question, arising in connection with the Land Bill of 1870. Mr. 
Morley had grasped the intricacies and difficulties of that question in 
a@ most remarkable manner. He realised that the problem was 
historical and racial, as well as agrarian and economic, and his views 
as to the remedies that were necessary and proper for the cure of 
this disease coincided with the current of Irish opinion. The real 
difficulty that Mr. Gladstone had to deal with when he took up this 
question in 1870 arose from what Mr. Morley calls “the huge and 
bottomless ignorance of those in whose hands the power lay.” At 
that time the Liberal Cabinet was in the main made up of landlords, 
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lawyers, and hardened economists—“ men saturated with English 
ideas of contract, of competitive rent, of strict rule of supply and 
demand.” Up to that time all the legislation had been from the 
landlords’ point of view, based upon the assumption that the only 
principles involved were the principles of contract and the inviolable 
sanctity of contract between man and man. Here is how Mr. 
Morley himself, in Parliament, described the earlier land legislation : 


“ From 1816 to 1843 there were no fewer than 32 Acts of Parliament 
passed—what Burke called a rabble of statutes—concerning which a 
learned Irish judge, in a well-known passage, declared that the whole 
code went directly to give increased facilities to the landlord, and that it. 
never entered the head of the legislation to make provision for the 
tenant.” 


Some faint workings of conscience might have been observed in 
connection with the appointment of the Devon Commission, which 
sat in 1843, but, as Mr. Morley says, the fruits of that inquiry 
were not reaped until 1871: ‘That does not appear to me to be 
& Very promising process.” 

The Act of 1870 was passed by Mr. Gladstone, at a time when 
Mr. Morley was advocating the rights of Ireland by his pen. He 
appeared to think that that Act contained the principle from which 
all that has been done since directly or obviously followed—the 
principle that the Irish tenant has an interest in his holding 
independent of improvements or anything else, for which he is 
entitled to be compensated. Now it is, no doubt, true that that 
principle is to be found iu the Act of 1870, but if it had not been 
followed by other Acts it would have proved to be of very little 
practical use to the Irish tenants. The Act of 1870 was a failure, 
because, although it entitled the tenant to be compensated for his 
improvements and for disturbance by the landlord, it gave him no 
right to have a fair rent fixed, and it gave him no fixity of tenure. 

It is a curious circumstance that, although Mr. Morley was not 
in the House of Commons at the time, it was he who first set Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind running in the direction of fair rent and fixity of 
tenure. In 1880 Lord Bessborough’s Commission sat for the 
purpose of inquiring into the Irish land question, and the Com- 
mission recommended those principles which were afterwards 
embodied in the great Act of 1881. Mr. Morley happened to call 
on Mr. Gladstone early in that year : ‘‘ Have you heard,” he asks, 
‘‘that the Bessborough Commission are to report for the three 
F’s ?”—that is, freedom of sale, fair rent, and fixity of tenure. 
‘IT have not heard,” says Mr. Gladstone ; ‘it is incredible.” But, 
as Mr. Morley says, “it is only a step from the incredible to the 
indispensable,” and accordingly those great principles that had been 
contested and fought for over forty years became law. 

In spite, however, of the vigorous agitation of Ulster, it was not 
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the Ulster members who won the Act of 1881. Mr. Morley told 
the truth about that Act to the House of Commons in 1898 : 


“Say what you will of the Land League, say what you will of the hon. 
member for North-East Cork(Mr. Davitt), the founder of the Land League, 
you cannot deny that it was that agitation which pressed upon Parliament 
the greatest and most effective measure of justice ever passed in this 
House in favour of the great bulk of the Irish people.” 


And undoubtedly Mr. Morley was quite right. The Act was, of 
course, opposed by the Tories (who, however, framed their own 
Act of 1887 upon it); but it was opposed also by Mr. Parnell and 
the Nationalists. It must be admitted now that it is the basis 
of all the subsequent land legislation for Ireland. It was the 
Magna Charta of the Irish tenant, and “any attempt, in later 
times, to impair the authority of that Act brought the fact 
instantly to light that the tenant knew it to be the fundamental 
charter of his redemption from worse than Egyptian bondage.” 
There have been many Acts subsequently ; no year since that time 
has passed without an Irish Land Act of some sort, but it is suffi- 
cient to say that they were all variations, extensions, or amend- 
ments of Mr. Gladstone’s great scheme, 

The Acts of 1870 and 1881, however, were Acts dealing almost 
exclusively with land tenure, and they contained only in embryo 
any reference to land purchase. Those sections which the former 
Act did contain with reference to this topic were inserted at the 
request and owing to the influence of Mr. Bright. Mr. Morley 
stated in 1887 his views as to the efficacy of land purchase as 4 
means of settling the Irish land question. He said: “I believe 
you will have no settlement in Ireland until there has been a great 
increase in the number of peasant owners.” Purchase has always 
been the favourite panacea of the Tories as opposed to the reform 
of land tenure, which was always favoured by the Liberals; but I 
think it may be taken for granted that the Tories would have 
introduced no purchase measures had Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act 
of 1881 never been passed. It is obvious that there would have 
been no necessity for such legislation if the landlord had been 
allowed to continue to raise the rent in proportion as the tenant 
improved the land. The policy of purchase has always been 
regarded by the Liberals as a policy for subsidising a particular 
class in the community at the expense of the general ratepayer, 
and that isa policy that was not favoured by Mr. Morley ; but yet, 
knowing the peculiar history of the Irish land question, and 
sympathising with the terrible position of the Irish tenant, he never 
at any time offered any vigorous opposition to the purchase proposals 
of the Conservatives. In 1903, when Mr. Wyndham introduced 
his great revolutionary measure, Mr. Morley described the proposal 
in the following sarcastic language : 
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“So far as I can make out, the principle of the Bill is that Parliament 
is to make a present of £12,000,000 of money to a certain body of 
Irishmen, in order that they may give us the privilege of lending 
100,000,000 to another body of Irishmen.” 


He added, however : 


“ Nothing would induce me to offer any obstacle that I can help to the 
measure the Chief Secretary has produced—the bold, the courageous, I 
would almost even call it the daring measure he has introduced, in order 
to turn over a new leaf in the chapter of the relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 


Mr. Gladstone, when he introduced his Home Rule Bill in 1886, 
attached to it a Land Purchase measure for the purpose of buying 
out the Irish landlords at one blow, and he proposed to advance 
something like £100,000,000 out of the Imperial Exchequer for 
that purpose. His scheme was rejected with contempt, and the 
credit of Ireland and the moral character of the Irish as a race 
were referred to in the most insulting language. Yet, strange to 
say, eighteen years later we find a Tory government advancing no 
less a sum than £112,000,000 for the same purpose, and at the 
same time paying compliments of the highest character to the 
integrity of the Irish. It is curious how self-interest has opened 
the eyes of the Tories to virtues in the Irish tenantry that they 
never saw before. In 1885-86 the mills of the Irish Land Com- 
mission had only just begun to grind out fair rents, and the pinch 
of the legislation of 1881 had not yet begun to be felt. Rack- 
renting was still a profitable employment, and so Mr. Gladstone's 
comparatively modest land purchase scheme of 1886 was rejected, 
ostensibly because the Irish tenants could not be trusted. In 1908, 
however the agricultural rental of Ireland had been reduced by 
about forty per cent. from what it was in 1881, and a further 
reduction was rapidly approaching. Suddenly it was discovered 
that the Irish were the most honest people in the world, and that a 
huge national scheme of land purchase, by the aid of British credit, 
was most equitable and proper. Accordingly, the Tories and the 
Liberal Unionists, who in 1886 had wrecked Mr. Gladstone’s 
ameliorative policy, accepted in 1903 a much more extensive 
measure at the bidding of half a score of Irish landlords, 

Reforms of the land system in Ireland have almost always been 
alternated with coercive measures enacted by Parliament. These 
violent shocks have no doubt had the effect of giving a steel-like 
firmness to Irish agitation, but they cannot be said to have brought 
about that entire contentment with the constitution that those who 
were responsible for them doubtless had in view. Phil Purcell, the 
pig-driver, used to boast that he fed his pigs well one day, and 
starved them the next, in order that the bacon might be well 
streaked with fat and lean. Something like this principle must 
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have been at the back of the mind of the various Prime Ministers 
during the last thirty or forty years in their dealings with Ireland. 
That, at any rate, is the most logical explanation that can be given 
of the sudden changes from amelioration to savage coercion which 
has taken place in recent years. Coercion Acts have been dished 
up in Ireland every three or four years regularly since the Union, 
and the only reason why we have not been treated to one recently 
is because the last Coercion Act passed in 1897 was made per- 
manent. By that very simple expedient the constant worry of 
having to invent reasons for repealing the eommon law, and 
establishing an exceptional criminal code of great severity has been 
obviated. 

Mr. Morley always took the view that coercion must be regarded 
as the sole real alternative of self-government, and considering the 
number and extent of the coercion Acts that have been passed since 
the Union, I see no reason for thinking that he is wrong in that 
view. He stated distinctly in Parliament in 1886 that the only 
alternative to Home Rule was the passing of a coercion Act which 
would give the executive power to put down meetings, to suppress 
and exclude newspapers, and to enter houses whenever the police 
thought necessary, on the chance of there being illegal meetings 
held there. Again in 1887, speaking on the coercion Bill of that 
year, he said : 

‘What we said was, and what we still say is, that you must go further 
than a mere attempt to suppress the symptoms ; you must get to the root 
of the malady. Our measure may or may not have been the right way 
of getting at the root of the malady, but what we say of your measure is 
that it is not an attempt to go to the root of this deplorable state of 
affairs.” 

During Mr. Morley’s public career there were three coercion 
Acts dealing with Ireland. The first was Mr, Foster’s Act of 1881, 
suspending the Habeus Corpus Act. That Act practically enabled 
the Viceroy to lock up anybody he pleased while the Act remained 
in force. It was under that enactment that the celebrated arrest 
of Mr. Parnell took place, which, as Mr. Morley points out, was 
undoubtedly a considerable strain upon powers which, as stated over 
and over again in Parliament, were intended merely to put down 
“‘ village ruffians.” The Coercion Act of the following year which 
Lord Spencer had to administer was, as Mr. Morley says, at least 
law. The Act of 1881 was the negation of the spirit of law, and 
the substitute for it of a naked and arbitrary control over the liberty 
of the subject by the executive power. The next Coercion Act was 
the Act of 1887, which still remains in force. This Act occupies 
what Mr. Morley calls a bad pre-eminence, because it has no pre- 
amble: “It starts in all its naked beauty without explanation. No 
government ever before embarked upon the proposal of a Coercion 
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Bill without specifying in it the conditions which made such a 
proposal justifiable.” The root of Mr. Morley’s objection to it, how- 
ever, was that it took for granted that Ireland was, and would 
continue to be for an indefinite time, irreconcilable to English ideas 
of law and order, Accordingly, on June 27, 1887, he moved that 
it should continue for three years only, which motion was of course 
defeated, by a vote of 180 to 119. A curious incident happened on 
the second reading of the Crimes Bill of 1887. Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
who was then Chief Secretary for Ireland, in the course of one of 
his speeches said: ‘‘ Does any one suppose that under this Bill any 
innocent man will be shut up? Does the right hon. gentleman, 
Mr. Morley, think so?” and Mr. John Morley, from his place on 
the front Opposition bench, answered with a sturdy “ Yes.” Mr. 
Balfour then asked, “ Does he think it probable?” and again Mr. 
Morley answered “ Yes.” It was a remarkable incident, indeed, 
considering the administration of the Act afterwards, and the: 
extraordinary things that happened under it. 

The real vice of coercion is very apparent : 

_ “I never pretended,” said Mr. Morley on one occasion, “that Ireland 
is a very easy country to keep quiet. I never said that a weak, nerveless 
government will do well in Ireland, but I have said that you will do more 
by vigorously, discreetly, and watchfully using the powers and instruments 
that the ordinary law and ordinary administration places in your hands, 
than by resorting to violent methods and to a law that permanently 
suspends trial by jury in those very cases where trial by jury is most 
essential as a guarantee for the freedom of the subject. Resorting to 
expedients such as the suspension of trials by jury weakens the nerve, if 
I may so speak, of the ordinary executive officers. They know that they 
have this tremendous weapon within grasp, and that makes them indis- 
i. to use to the best and to the full extent the ordinary powers of the 
aw.” 

Besides, as Mr. Morley has pointed out also, coercion will have 
the inevitable effect of ‘throwing the whole sentiment of the 
country against your remedial legislation, and giving new strength 
to what you are pleased to consider a lawless organisation.” He 
has dealt also with the well-known argument that coercion does not 
affect the great bulk of the people : 

‘That is the argument of despotism all over. I might suspend trials 
by jury for all classes of offences (in England I mean) and the ordinary 
citizen would not be affected. Twenty millions of people would not know 
a coercion Act had been passed. It would not go home to them; but let 
them try it at the polls.” 

There are two minor questions that I ought to refer to before I go 
to the large and overshadowing Irish question with which Mr. 
Morley was identified. The first of these two minor questions is 
that of the Parliamentary franchise. Mr, Gladstone passed the 
Ballot Act in 1882, and brought about for the first the efficacious 
principle of the secrecy of the poll. Mr. Morley considers that in 
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one only of the three kingdoms did the ballot help to make a truly 
vital difference. “It dislodged,” he says, .“the political power of 
the Irish landlord. In England its influence made for purity, 
freedom, and decency, but it developed no new sources of Liberal 
strength.” The question of the franchise arose again in 1884, when 
the Franchise Bill and the Redistribution Bill were being discussed. 
When the question of the reduction of the Irish members came before 
Parliament, Mr. Morley’s declaration on the subject on April 8, 1884, 
was particularly far-seeing : 


“‘ We should lose far more by irritating the people of Ireland than we 
should gain by taking seats from her for our own use. Ireland was 
entitled to exceptional representation, not so much on the score of 
geographical distance as on that of moral distance, and the disadvantage 
under which her members laboured from the ignorance and prejudice of 
Englishmen about them, arising out of the differences of race and religion. 
Another reason for special treatment of Ireland was that a great obstacle 
to improvement in Irish legislation was to be found in the other House, 
and as Ireland was under a disadvantage in the hereditary branch of the 
legislature, there was less reason against her having an excess of repre- 
sentation in the elective branch.” 


The second minor question in which Mr. Morley has interested 
himself is the question of Local Government. When the Home Rule 
Bill of 1886 was defeated, most profuse promises were made by the 
Tories and the Liberal Unionists as to what they would do in the 
way of granting a liberal scheme of Local Government to Ireland, 
It was admitted that the Grand Jury system, under which the 
entire county government of the country was in the hands of a 
number of unrepresentative and irresponsible bodies, was as bad as 
it could be. But strange to say nothing was done in the way of 
improvement, in spite of the solemn pledges made in 1886, until 
1898, and when Mr. Morley was Chief Secretary for Ireland on the 
second occasion he twitted the Conservatives with having broken 
their promises, pointing out that under the then state of things in 
Ireland even the ablest Irishmen were excluded from all part in the 
government of the country, and from all local institutions. A 
Royal Commission reported in 1842 in favour of forming a county 
government in Ireland, and Bills to carry out that recommendation 
were introduced in 1849, 1853, and 1856. Thenin 1868 a Select 
Committee investigated the question, and made more recommen- 
dations, and Bills for county reform were again introduced in 1875, 
1879, 1881, and 1882. In spite, however, of all this zeal, nothing 
was done. At last, in 1898, Mr. Balfour introduced his Local 
Government scheme for Ireland, and Mr. Morley pointed out that 
then it was fifty years since a Committee of the House had reported 
that the Irish Grand Jury system was intolerable. ‘“ Well,” he said, 
“ fifty years for an Irish reform is not perhaps too long a time, and 
we are glad to have it now at the end of fifty years, rather than have 
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to wait fifty years more.” He pointed out the incompatibility of 
setting up on the one hand a great number of local authorities, 
and having on the other hand a central board restraining and 
controlling them, which was not in touch with popular feeling, and 
he stated that he did not think that such an anomalous system had 
ever existed in any country. That very anomaly is at present being 
put forward by Lord Dunraven and his friends as the chief reason 
for their proposals as to devolution. It seems to me that the 
constant struggles and friction which have beeu going on since 
1898 between the Local Government Boardand the county councils— 
struggles and friction whieh have been by no means confined to the 
Nationalist bodies, but extend to both Nationalist and Unionist 
Councils—amply justify Mr. Morley’s remarks, Such friction does 
not take place in the relationship of the Local Government Board 
of England to the local councils there, and why is that the 
case? ‘It is,” said Mr. Morley, “ because all of us know all about 
the Local Government Board in England, and because the Minister 
is responsible in this House; but in Ireland the whole thing is 
different. There you have what is practically an alien board” ; 
and he strongly advised the Government to reconstitute it, and 
put it on a different footing. He summed up his attitude towards 
the Local Government Bill as follows: “I will not resist this Bill, 
though I have only moderate enthusiasm in it.” 

Within living memory “ the last nail in the coffin of Home Rule ” 
has been driven in several dozen times, but it would appear that 
either the nail-drivers neglected to place the corpse in the coffin 
before closing it down, or else that the nails have come out. 
During the last Parliament the question of Home Rule was dis- 
cussed on two or three dozen occasions, and we know that it was a 
very living issue in the English, Scottish, and Welsh constituencies 
at the general election. In the country that is most concerned the 
question has been settled once and for all. Governments in 
England may come and go, and old parties may disappear and 
new parties may come into existence, but politics in Ireland 
remain the same. Mr. Morley’s views on this question have always 
been clear and insistent. Before he had even got a seat in Parlia- 
ment he wrote: “ Until we have reshaped the whole system of 
Irish government, so as to leave room for an independent and 
spontaneous growth of Irish civilisation along its own lines, Ireland 
will remain what she is now, miserable herself, and the torment 
and despair of others.” That Ireland was qualified for self-govern- 
ment he has always insistently believed and stated : 


‘‘The more I see of Ireland, and the more I see of Irishmen—and I 
have some friends who are called Loyalists, as well as a great number 
who are called Nationalists—the more convinced I am that there are 
no people who would be more speedy to profit by a free parliamentary 
government.” 
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And not only so, but he stated at Newcastle in 1887 that he would 
have nothing to do with a scheme which gave an Irish Parliament 
“ merely mock powers, and a delusive responsibility.” His attitude 
to Ireland has always been the attitude of one who hopes, and not 
one who fears. ‘I do not myself,” he has said, “believe for a 
moment that if a domestic legislature were established in Ireland, 
it would be that welter of religious and sectarian animosity that 
some hon. members seem to imagine. It may be,” he added, 


“that the Irish Assembly may not have the superfine manners which 
distinguish this assembly, and it may be a little ruder in its ways. I 
believe it will be as capable of performing the duties of a legislature with 
a spirit of justice and of competency for its purposes as any body of men 
‘that can be found.” 


The eve of the Home Rule Bill of 1886 was one of the most 
exciting and interesting periods in the modern history of Ireland. 
In May and June of 1885 there was a Ministerial crisis in London. 
‘The Liberals were divided on the question of coercion, and the 
Coercion Act was to expire at the end of 1885. The Tories were 
busy negotiating with Mr. Parnell to gain his support; and Lord 
Carnarvon, on their behalf, was making promises of a most alluring 
and attractive character. The Whig section of the Liberal party 
was in favour of re-enacting the Coercion Act in its entirety. The 
Radicals, including Mr. Chamberlain, were willing to agree to a 
modified reform of coercion, if some sort of a central authority were 
established in Ireland for administrative functions, and Mr. Morley 
tells us, in his life of Gladstone, that a Liberal below the gangway 
who had not been long in Parliament but had been in the Press a 
strong opponent of the coercion policy of 1881 at once gave notice 
that if proposals were made for the renewal of exceptional law, he 
should move their rejection. This Liberal was undoubtedly Mr. 
Morley himself, and it is worth while observing how a small inci- 
dent of that kind turned the scale in favour of Ireland. As Mr. 
Morley says, in one of the finest passages in the life of his great 
leader : 


“ Nothing was easier for the moment, either for quick minds or slow 
minds, than to face the Irish demand beforehand with a bare, blank, 
wooden non posswmus. Mr. Gladstone had pondered the matter more 
deeply. His gift of political imagination, his wider experience, and his 
personal share in some chapters of the modern history of Europe and its 
changes, planted him on a height whence he commanded a view of 
possibilities, of hopes and of risks that were unseen by the politicians of 
the beaten track. Like a pilot amid wandering icebergs, or in waters 
where familiar buoys had been taken up and immemorial beacons put 
out, he scanned the scene with keen eyes, and a glass sweeping the 
horizon in every direction. No wonder that his words seemed vague, and 
vague they undoubtedly were. This was no moment for ultimatums. 
There were too many unascertained elements. Yet some of those, for 
instance, who most ardently admired President Lincoln for the caution 
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with which he advanced step by step to the abolition proclamation, have 
most freely censured the English statesman because he did not, in the 
autumn of 1885, come out with either a downright Yes or a point-blank 
No. The point-blank is not for all occasions, and only a simpleton can 
think otherwise.” 


The question of Mr. Morley’s share in the preparation and 
framing of the Home Rule Bill of 1886 is interesting. He says 
himself that it was all moonshine to suggest that he converted Mr. 
Gladstone to Home Rule, but undoubtedly the Liberal leader was 
at least very much influenced by the attitude and opinions of Mr, 
Morley. The two men had frequently come into contact when Mr. 
Morley was editor of the Fortnightly Review, and afterwards when 
he became editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. The very fact that Mr. 
Gladstone turned towards such a man at that period shows that he 
knew and appreciated his position. Mr. Morley, of course, took a 
very active part in the drafting of the Bill. He says himself that 
the manufacture of a constitution is always the easiest thing in the 
world. The question is whether the people concerned will work it 
well. He acted all through the negotiations, and the preparation 
of the Bill, as the envoy between Mr. Gladstone and the Irish 
leader. The introduction of the Bill by Mr. Gladstone, and the 
subsequent fate of it and the Government, are now matters of 
history. In introducing the Bill Mr. Gladstone said : 


“ Treland stands at your Bar, expectant, hopeful, almost suppliant ; her 
words are the words of truth and soberness ; she asks a blessed oblivion of 
the past, and in that oblivion our interest is deeper even than hers. She 
asks also a boon for the future, and that boon for the future, unless we 
are much mistaken, will be a boon to us in respect of honour, no less than 
a boon to her in respect of happiness, prosperity, and peace! Such, Sir, is 
her prayer. Think, I beseech you ; think well, think wisely; think not 
for the moment, but for the years that are to come, before you reject this 
Bill.” 


The Bill, however, was rejected on the second reading, the 
numbers being 343 against 312. The Government then resigned, 
and Mr. Morley went out of office. 

The interval between 1886 and 1892 was a time of storm and 
stress. Mr. Morley never forgot his position, but carried on the 
campaign in England under the most harrassing and distressing 
circumstances. From North to South he went, making dozens of 
speeches every year, winning by-elections, and bearing the Home 
Rule flag aloft throughout the length and breadth of the land. Then 
came the return of the Liberals in 1892, and the preparation of a 
new Home Rule Bill was at once begun. A Committee of the 
Cabinet was formed for this purpose, numbering six members, and 
it is hopeful to reflect that of those six Liberal leaders who framed 
the Home Rule Bill in 1898 no fewer than three hold high place 
in the present Liberal administration. Mr. Gladstone's committee 
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—their names possess the highest possible historic interest— 
were as follows: Mr. Gladstone himself, Lord Herschell, Lord 
Spencer, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Bryce, and, of 
course, Mr. Morley. We find in Mr. Gladstone’s diary at this 
time a reference to Mr. Morley: ‘He is on the whole,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, “ about the best stay I have.” The Bill, as we all 
know, passed the second reading in the House of Commons, by a 
vote of 347 against 304. When it reached the Lords it was thrown 
out by a vote of 419 against 41. Thus ended the second stage of 
the history of this question. Since the defeat of the Home Rule Bill 
by the Lords in 1893, and since the dissolution of the Government in 
1895, Mr. Morley’s career has been, comparatively speaking, 
uneventful. As we have seen, he supported Mr. Balfour's Land 
Bill in 1896, Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Local Government Bill in 1898, 
and Mr. Wyndham’s Land Parchase Bill in 1903. He is well aware 
of the persistency of the Irish people, and he thoroughly understands 
and appreciates the character of their aspirations, He said in the 
House of Commons in 1893: 


“The last time I stood at this box and spoke to this House upon a 
Home Rule Bill comes into my mind. I warned the House that if they 
rejected that Bill, as they did, they must not think that the Irish sphinx 
would gather up her rags and immediately depart from our midst. That 
prophecy has come true. It is as true to-night as it was seven years ago.” 


And later in the same year he said: 


“Whatever you do with this Bill in this House, whatever they may do 
with it in another House, whatever even the constituencies may do with 
it, if it comes before them—however all that may be, do not delude your- 
selves with the idea that the question is going to slumber.” 


He knew, and he said that “the path of honour in Ireland was 
equally the path of honour and of safety in Great Britain.” 

This simple record of the labours of a great Englishman on 
behalf of Ireland may appropriately conclude with the burning 
words which he used in Parliament on April 8, 1893: 


“One thing only is certain. Never before have Irishmen had English 
political leaders, and an English political party standing by their side in 
their national demand. They have it now; we will not desert them. 
Irishmen all over the world are looking to us. Their trust shall not be 
deceived. We may lose this particular phase, but the question cannot be 
put back. Your trust of Irishmen shall not be betrayed or deceived, and 
that being so, whether younger men may have to take up the battle I 
know not. But the principle has now rooted itself; the justice of the 
demand is established ; it has sunk into the breasts of generations ; it will 
never pass. That conviction will never pass; and those who first 
established the alliance, who first built it up, may rest confident that it 
cannot fail, and that sooner or later—and probably sooner rather than 
later—we shall see our ideal realised, and all sections of Irishmen united 
to govern their country, which we have so lamentably misgoverned.” 
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The Irish demand for Home Rule is a settled question so far as 
the counsels of the Liberal party are concerned, It is grounded on 
the principles of Liberalism themselves, and it is fortified by the 
doctrine of estoppel. It is the natural and inevitable climax of 
the work of the Liberals for Ireland since 1869. It is the coping 
stone of the glorious edifice whose foundations were laid by Mr. 
Gladstone in that year and whose completion cannot be long 
delayed. It is now as much a part of Liberal policy as is Free 
Trade, or National Economy, or the cause of Labour. Many 
reforms are calling loudly for speedy settlement, but no Liberal 
leader has suggested that the reform of Irish government is not 
one of them. 

At what stage is the settlement of the Irish National question to 
be taken up? That is, as I have already stated, a matter for 
mutual arrangement. It is a matter which demands a little 
patience and a little common sense on the part of those whose 
interests are concerned. There are obvious potent reasons why the 
Irish question should receive immediate attention ; but on the other 
hand, there is a grave question of tactics which doubtless the Irish 
party will carefully consider. The British Democracy and the 
House of Lords have never yet come face to face, and when they 
do so there will be a crash. The Liberals have lost the Whig 
element that they until 1886 could rely upon—with more or less 
certainty—in the gilded chamber. Any large measure of reform 
that may be passed in the Commons will be either rejected altogether 
or mangled beyond all recognition by the Lords. Why should 
Home Rule, which is only of indirect interest to the Democracy of 
England, Scotland, and Wales, be put in the forefront of the 
battle 2? That procedure was followed in 1893, and the Lords 
slaughtered the Bill without losing prestige or power in the least 
degree. Why should not some other measure of reform be the first. 
to be thrown to the wolves—some measure of direct interest and 
importance to the people of Great Britain. The issue then will be 
definitely knit, and it will be for the electorate to say whether they 
will submit to having the legislative proposals of their representa- 
tives set aside by a permanent non-elective and non-representative 
assembly. 

It must be remembered that the present parliamentary franchise 
came into operation only in 1886, and since that time the Tories 
have been in power except for two short periods, when the Liberals 
had no opportunity of testing the point. Supposing that the 
Liberals in the Commons passed a Home Rule Bill again, we know 
that nothing very startling would happen should their lordships 
reject it again; bat what will be the situation should they reject a 
Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill, or an Education Bill, or a 
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Bill to amend the Trade Unions Acts, which may have been intro- 
duced in and passed by the Commons ? 

This is a question that can only be answered proximately by the 
Liberal leaders and ultimately by the electors. In the meantime 
the question of tactics that I have suggested may safely be left to 


the decision of the Government on the one hand and the Irish party 
on the other. 


W. J. JoHNsToN. 




















1906. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


1. Statement of what Free Trade is ; 

2. Of different direct modes of interfering 
with the natural flow of trade ; 

3. Of indirect modes of doing so ; 

4. Of the effects of interfering with trade ; 

5. Of what would result if trade were not 
interfered with. 


‘SURELY it is time that the British nation had a larger idea of what 
Free Trade is, than the common idea that it is trade not interfered 
with by duties or bounties, also, the trade referred to is imports 
and exports. I object to this definition as being very inadequate, 
because it leaves ont other and quite as important interferences 
with trade, and because it leaves out the most important trade of 
any nation, ‘ home trade in home productions.” 

Surely ‘“ Free Trade is when the natural flow of trade is not 
interfered with by Government in any way, and not allowed to be 
interfered with by private persons.” 

To understand the matter fully, one must form some idea of 
what the full and satisfactory trade of any nation should be. It 
should be supported by all the national resources of the nation in 
question brought up to date, Anything short of this means that 
there is something wrong somewhere. 

The following are, so far as I know, the different modes in 
which trade has been interfered with by our Governments, or 
allowed by our Governments to be interfered with : 


Dizect MEaxNs. 


(a) Duties and bounties. 

(6) Preferences over our railways. 

(c) Our Canals purposely kept in an inefficient condition with 
the object as much as possible of preventing them being used for 
trade. 


InDIRECT MEaNs. 
(d) Want of proper instruction of the people in their various 
crafts and occupations. 


(e) Any adverse circumstances, such as a population crowded 
together ; their not having proper facilities to get their living from 
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the land; insanitary houses; too few houses; encouragement of” 
drunkenness ; betting; or not checking these evils when they are- 
rampant; oppressing the people with heavy expenditure to keep. 
up extensive dominions with a large army and navy. If it be. 
true that the rent of land is the proper income of nations, and not 
rates and taxes, then, as the rent of land is now paid to a com- 
paratively small number of persons, the nation really pays this 
enormous sum twice over, thus depriving the nation largely of its. 
means to trade. This equally applies to all national undertakings. 
which are handed over to, or allowed to be monopolised by, a few 
persons. 

All these matters, and there may be more, greatly interfere. 
with trade, and make it unhealthy, stop its natural and healthy 
flow. 

As to the effects of interference with trade: 

Duties are sometimes levied on imports for the alleged reason: 
to keep out imports, and thus protect home producers, If home- 
producers and home traders had the sense to see that they must 
not in such a case raise their prices to equal the prices of imports 
with the duties added, then the duties would be a protection, or 
compel importers to supply inferior articles to meet the extra 
expense of duties. But our home producers and home traders never: 
have had the sense to see this; they even, generally, put on rather 
more than the amount of the duties; which really puts the 
importers in a more advantageous position to cut out the home 
producers than before. 

Duties on imports have also been put on with the alleged idea,. 
that by this means itis possible tomake importers pay a consider- 
able part of the revenue, and thus relieve the burdens of the 
nation. If the home producers, &c., had the sense to keep their 
prices down, very little would be imported, and the revenue would 
benefit little. It is home producers, &c., raising their prices which 
does two things: it makes the home consumers pay the duties, it 
also gives an artificial profit to the home producer or home trader ; 
and this, no doubt, is often the real reason why Governments 
treacherously put on duties; they are often hand in glove with 
the landed and other interests, and the duties are put on to help. 
their friends or supporters, 

The very large (or any) railway preferences in favour of imports, 
under the pretences that the preferences are on account of quantity,. 
better packing, and distance from the United Kingdom, cause the 
substitution of imports for home production to a very large extent, 
probably not less than half; home productions being by far the 
principal means of living of any nation; hence poverty, great 
struggle for existence, unnecessary emigration, and much increased: 
investments abroad are the necessary results. 
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Railway preferences in favour of towns and special places, again 
vander the pretence of quantity, causes towns and other places 
favoured in this way to be overcrowded. Preferences in favour of 
large traders and other persons, again under the pretence of 
quantity, causes business to go into a few hands, and impoverishes 
the remainder. According to the evidence given at public 
‘inquiries and in law courts, the routine of the railway directors 
has been to kill off home trade by high rates and small facilities, 
coupled with very low rates and large facilities for imports; and 
‘then, when asked at Parliamentary inquiries why their rates are 
so much higher for home productions—say, for instance, eggs from 
Hampshire—they unblushingly say, “There is no trade in home 
eggs from Southampton, the rate is only putin for form sake ”— 
-and so on through the whole dreary catalogue. In a recent trial 
‘@ railway manager trotted out again that the directors reduce the 
rates for imports because of the distance imports have to come; 
his counsel immediately stopped him. But unless there were a 
world freight rate, it is quite plain that to take into account distance 
‘beyond the United Kingdom is quite wrong, and gives opportunity 
for the foul abuse which exists now but which is not legal. 

Bounties are given to encoarage artificially some particular 
industry; they are always, or nearly so, unjust, and are given at 
the expense of the nation as a whole, I am not aware that our 
‘Government gives any bounties (except the tacit approval of the 
railway bounties) except one—to steamship owners, to enable them 
‘to put on additional steamships to carry mails, aleo to enable them 
to have their steamships so constructed and fitted with firearms, 
-&c., a8 in case of war they may be of use. It is not necessary 
that such bounties should be improperly paid; but it is opening 
the door to favouritism and other abuses. 

As railway preferences are illegal, though in extensive operation, 
‘I am not aware of any power strong enough to keep them going 
‘but successive traitorous governments—any government could, if it 
chose, easily stop them, just as easily as stopping omnibus and 
cab proprietors and other carriers giving preferences. This is a 
much more serious matter than duties, as the preferences are very , 
large, and besides, the facilities given to imports as compared to 
‘home production for home consumption are also largely preferential 
and interfere very seriously with ail the trade of the nation—build- 
‘ing up artificial trades which affect a large part of the world. 
They also cause most of the emigration, and when they are done 
away with many of those who have been forced to emigrate will 
come back to the United Kingdom. The whelo thing is vile in 
‘the extreme, and is a thorough disgrace to the British nation. 

That our canals should be allowed to remain in such a disgrace- 
fully unfit condition, connived at by successive Governments, and 
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submitted to by a nation of the capabilities of the British, is one 
of the most astounding miracles of modern times, and seems to- 
confirm the view that the extent to which a nation can debase itself 
closely approximates to the extent it can, if it chooses, raise itself, 

The question of proper instruction of a nation in its various. 
crafts and occupations of course interferes much with its fitness to 
supply its own wants, and with its trade with other nations. Itis. 
clearly the duty of all Governments, both imperial and local, to see 
that this is done either by private or public means. So far as I can 
see, this matter is still much neglected. There is a wide tendency 
for ignorance and carelessness to seriously affect our productive 
capability ; at the same time I am willing to admit that there are 
signs of attention being paid to this subject. 

Of course a population crowded together means both poverty and 
physical inferiority, which also decreases trade. This crowding 
together is manifestly caused by private ownership of land, and the 
large railway preferences in favour of towns. 

The rents and restrictions on land imposed by private owners, the 
rents having to be made up again by rates and taxes, of course 
greatly cripple the people, and is therefore very bad for trade. 
Heavy expenditure on fleets and armies, beyond what is necessary 
for the protection of the nation, for the purpose of keeping up not 
only a large but an ever-growing Empire—an Empire growing 
not by natural means, but being expanded by force and artifice,. 
means reducing the wealth of the United Kingdom and therefore 
its trade. 

It is commonly put forward with great confidence that all the 
expansion of trade has resulted from taking duties off; but that is 
leaving out the effect of the use of steam on railways, ships, and in 
factories. Whether duties had been taken off or not, trade would 
certainly have greatly expanded, owing to the effect of such an 
enormous power as steam being brought into action. 

Just in the same way the effect of railway preferences in favour 
of importers is left out, yet the differences of these preferences is 
greater than the duties which have been levied, and taking the latter 
off would therefore have less effect than the railway preferences in 
increasing imports. 

It is stated that railway preferences in favour of importers have- 
greatly increased our import trade: of course they have; without 
such preferences we should only import what we cannot, or will not, 
produce for ourselves; with such preferences, our own producers, 
being placed in a very disadvantageous position, cannot compete 
satisfactorily with importers, and hence we import very much 
more than we should otherwise want, or than it is good for us to 
have, because it grossly unfairly takes away a very large portion of 
the means of support of the people. 
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The statement, which is very common, that we cannot have pro- 
ductions at too low prices, is manifestly erroneous, because there must 
be some point at which any production cannot be sold without causing 
great privation to the producers, and if those who are so fond of 
this state of things do not care for the producers abroad, surely they 
ought to care for their own people, as too low prices affect them as 
well, 

It is common to try to get over the results of the crime and 
stupidity of favouring exceedingly importers by saying that after 
all it does little or no harm because imports are always paid for by 
exports, and as these are produced by our own people for the most 
part it is much the same as if they produced directly for ourselves. 
But one effect of favouring imports is to reduce the value of land, 
&c., in the United Kingdom, and to compel investors to invest abroad 
very much more that they would otherwise do. Hence, as the 
returns from these investments pay for a large part of the imports, 
these investments are constantly increasing, and our imports are 
relatively less and less paid for by exports. 

I now recapitulate our present interferences with the natural flow 
of our trade. 

First, duties on imports, which are not many at present. I have 
shown that they are inoperative to keep out imports, and that 
they do not transfer any part of the necessary national revenue 
from the British to other nations ; and therefore are absolutely useless, 
and in most cases highly criminal, because levied to assist particular 
parts of the nation at the expense of the whole. 

I have already pointed out the disastrous effects of railway pre- 
ferences. Besides this, the amount taken out of the nation’s revenue 
and handed to private persons is not less than forty to fifty millions 
of pounds annually, which has to be made up again by rates and 
taxes. This loss to the nation as a whole necessarily cripples trade. 

The rental of the United Kingdom is about as follows: 


£ 
England ‘ ‘ . 198,000,000 
Wales, . ; , ‘ 9,000,000 
Scotland ° ; ‘ 25,000,000 
Ireland . ‘ ° ; 14,000,000 
£246,000,000 


This has not only to be made up again by rates and taxes, but, 
as in the case of railways, the returns would be at least doubled if 
paid to the nation and managed in the interest of the nation. 

In the case of canals, their efficiency would not directly bring 
additional income to the State ; indirectly they would greatly increase 
it, by making land more valuable and increasing trade. 

It is common to ridicule the ideas that some of the best men of 
the past have had as to the possibility of nations living in a high 
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state of peace and prosperity, and calling such ideas Utopian; yet 
all the enormous evils which 1 have pointed out could easily be 
removed by any nation which so willed it, and what is called Utopia 
would result very quickly from so doing. 

I now answer some objections made to what I have written. 

First, that I have taken too much ground to base my idea of Free 
Trade on. 

If any subject is discussed, and part of the subject is left out, it 
is almost certain to give either a distorted idea, or to cause certain 
parts to be over-valued ; for instance: 

A great many persons think that almost the only reason that 
country districts are deserted is because town life is preferred. This 
is a distortion of what is the fact, because those who hold this view 
are ignorant of, or shut their eyes to, several other facts, namely, 
that railway preferences in favour of towns causes work to centre 
in towns; also that there is a dearth of house accommodation in 
country districts; also that farmers are reducing the numbers of 
men and women they employ as much as they can. 

Many persons think almost the only reason that British soil is not 
adequately cultivated is because farmers, &c., do not know how, or 
are not willing, to do so, hence they think that all this may be 
cured by giving additional facilities as to the land. This is partly 
true, but it is an inadequate view of the subject, because they are 
ignorant of, or shut their eyes to, the fact that through the railway 
directors importers are given very much greater facilities for supply- 
ing the United Kingdom than our own producers are. 

Many persons, even of experience, and who, one would think, 
ought to know, seeing how much other nations get in net returns 
from timber, advocate afforestation, and think that this would be a 
good and profitable way of employing the unemployed. So it would, 
if British timber had the same carriage facilities as imported. But 
it has not, They leave this important fact out. 

Those connected with benevolent societies, churches, political 
associations, &c., use extra exertion to obtain funds, and as a rule 
put down the fact of their difficulty in obtaining funds to the in- 
difference and parsimony of people generally, whereas it is largely 
caused by the great struggle for existence and long hours of work, 
caused by railway preferences ; yet they ignore this important matter 
entirely. 

Hence in all these cases, and others too numerous to mention, 
considerably distorted views are the result of taking narrow premises 
to form their opinion by. 

It is said by some that there is no natural flow of trade. I mean 
by this the demand for whatever mankind requires, and the supply 
from any source, without artificial preference, hindrance, or bubble 
speculation. 
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Daring the last seventy years we have not only traded on the 
maxim “ Buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market,” which 
is only true when the prices are fair and honourable. But by giving 
very large bounties to importers and others, through the railway 
directors, winked at by successive Governments, we have consented 
to production being made artificially and dishonourably low in 3 
prices, and tacitly approved of the artificial extreme struggle for 
existence. ; 

We brag about Free Trade at the very time that our home trade 
in home productions is specially hampered with heavy railway rates 
and small facilities, and our canals purposely kept in an efficient 
state by our railway directors, while our imports and exports are 
highly bounty-fed by means of our masters the railway directors. 

If you bind a man with ropes or the nation with import duties, 
then bind the man with chains or the nation with railway prefer- 
ences, then take off the ropes or from the nation the import 
‘duties ; the man is not free till the chains are taken off, and the 
nation is not free till the railway preferences and other disabilities 
of the directors are taken off. 

There is no mistake about our state from the various abuses I have 
alluded to; why will the nation not rise and free itself? 

The present Government appears to be thinking of taking 
measures to have the canals put into a thoroughly efficient state, so 
that they may be navigated by motor-boats, and made a real help 
to the nation. If this be done, and the nation has before it the 
| splendid results which would certainly follow, surely the nation 



































would not still continue so indifferent to the value of its railways. 
All the internal communications of any country correspond to the 
‘arteries and veins of the human body; if the latter work badly, ill- 
health and weakness are the necessary results; so it is equally with 
@ nation when its internal means of communication are in a bad, 
dnefficient state, or misused by designing men for their own ends, 


N. M. Taywer. 
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HOW PAYMENT OF MEMBERS AND 
REDUCTION OF THE ARMY ESTIMATES 
ARE POSSIBLE. 


It is presumed that when Members of our House of Commons are 
paid out of public funds they will have a little more conscience as 
to how they waste public time, and such an untimely, and at present 
impossible, proposal as that put forward by Major Seeley, some little 
time back, will not be permitted. Every Member of the House 
must have been aware of the impossibility of any reduction of our 
regular forces situated as we are at present; the Government naturally 
would not lend itself to any scheme; and the result of the division 
was & foregone conclusion. 

The payment of a “living wage” to the representatives of 
the people is a measure which is quite within the bounds of 
practical politics, and one that will most probably become the custom 
of the country when our national safety and the state of the 
Exchequer permit it. 

The navy, education, and other necessary and expensive matters 
will in all probability increase rather than decrease the expenditure ; 
in fact, the majority of new measures already proposed in this 
Liberal house under a Government pledged to retrenchment have 
for the most part been such as entail, not economy, but further 
outlay. 

A very large decrease, however, in the army estimates is not 
only a financial necessity but also quite a reasonable possibility in 
the future. The necessity is ever with us, but the possibility will 
never be ours until we “ wake up” to our moral duties to the 
State, quit ourselves like men, and reinstitute, on better and more 
modern lines than those in vogue with us a century ago, national 
service for our territorial forces. 

Until some such system is once again the applied law of the 
nation, it is but mere folly to waste time and argue over the 
possible reduction of our regular forces by even 10,000 men; 
whereas, given the system of national service applied and in good 
working order in our auxiliary forces, we might well consider not 
only the possibility but also the desirability of a reduction of our 
regular army by five times that number. 
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To make both these measures, viz., “the payment of members ” 
and “the redaction of the army estimates,” possible, we require in 
the first place an exemption from war on a large scale for ten years. 
Possibilities are by no means always probabilities, but as far as 
human prescience can foretell, it seems possible, thanks to a 
beneficent providence, to the entente cordiale with our good friends. 
across Ja manche, and to the successes of our gallant and 
patriotic allies against the armies of the Czar, that we, a short- 
sighted, limp-backed, and luxurious people, may be granted yet one 
more period of probation and trial in which to prove ourselves 
either worthy of our glorious ancestry or craven and despicable 
decadents. 

Are we to retrocede in the path of true patriotism, and continue, 
as we are now doing, like the Romans of the crumbling Empire, to 
place love of self, ease, and luxury before love of country, or are we 
to quit ourselves like men? God forfend that it be the former! 
If it be the latter, then our course is clear before us. 

The people and their rulers must, without further delay, seize 
the fleeting opportunity and insist on the institution of the only 
possible means, with us as with all nations, of putting our military 
organisation in order, ere it is too late, by the application of 
“universal service” for our territorial forces, namely the militia, 
and, as a natural sequence, the volunteers also. Then in a short 
time our safety will be secured, and this much vexed and mis- 
understood question will naturally and quietly settle itself. There 
will be none of the evils of the defunct system of ‘ conscription,” 
or even the similar irregularities and objectionable points in our 
present law (only suspended, not repealed) of ballot for the militia, 
with its “exemptions” and its “substitutes.” There will be no 
expatriation whatever, and most probably in a very few years’ time 
not even the necessity of enforcing compulsion. Ina short time we 
should be able to raise a large and powerful auxiliary force, so well 
trained and so efficiently officered that a reduction in the numbers 
of our regular army would be not only possible but even desirable. 

At present our auxiliary forces “ have not” as was shown by the 
Duke of Norfolk’s committee, “either the strength or the military 
efficiency required to enable them to fulfil the functions for which 
they exist.” In fact they are useless, dangerous, and expensive as a 
separate body, and equally so as a reliable reserve. 

Mr. Haldane’s “idea” of a citizen army, which amounts to. 
nothing more than an armed mob, without discipline, organisation, 
or efficiently trained leaders, would be more useless and still more 
dangerous, as it would create a false impression of security where 
none existed. 

Lord Roberts’ scheme of obligatory training in the radiments of 
drill and rifle shooting for all boys of the nation is a most necessary 
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measure, and one that it is hoped will, under our new Secretary of 
State for war, soon evolve itself into a law of the land, It is how- 
ever absolutely insufficient for our requirements in time of grave 
national danger, nor would there be time to make it sufficient when 
once the war clouds had burst over our Empire; and this no one 
appreciates better than the Field Marshal himself; he struggles on, 
however, in his mission, feeling that in these degenerate days this 
small beginning is better than nothing at all, and hoping that it 
may lead to a better and saner appreciation of our real require- 
ments. 

To wait to put our house in order until the enemy is at our 
gates—and we have many gates—or to attempt to meet his trained 
armies with inefficient militia or an armed but undisciplined and 
anorganised “ mob” deficient of leaders, or a collection of men and 
lads who have merely learnt the rudiments of drill and how to fire 
off a rifle, would be simply measures of lunacy condemned by overy 
student of history or war. 

By a national and rational measure of compulsion to serve 
in the militia of his county (six months preliminary training, five 
weeks annually for five years, and five days biennially for ten years 
in the militia reserve ; exemptions only for regulars, volunteers and 
the naval reserve) we should, without the least hardship on the 
manhood of the country, without expatriation, and without the least 
interference with the commercial prosperity of the nation, not only 
be able to build up a sufficient and efficient trained national force, 
ready to take the field, but we should at once solve the great and 
most important question of officers for this force for there would be 
such a natural rush for commissions in this force, by thousands of 
youths, suitable as leaders, who would be anxious to avoid serving 
in the ranks, that we should be able to insist on and insure their 
proper training and qualifications. Finally we should in the opinion 
-of nearly all great employers of labour increase our industrial and 
commercial efficiency, which at present is in danger of being worsted 
by those very nations which have adopted the modern and patriotic 
‘system of national service. 

In fifteen years’ time we could have, without any difficulty (and 
probably, after the first three years, without the necessity of any 
county having to apply compulsion to its recruiting), a well-trained 
and efficiently officered force of militia of all arms, organised in 
field divisions under experienced coramanders, numbering 500,000, 
with a reserve of 1,000,000 atits back. We could have a magnificent 
wolunteer force of, say, 200,000 real efficients, under good leaders, 
with a volunteer reserve of 100,000 or more, and all this at less cost 
than those forces now cost us. 

In ten years’ time, if not before, it is more than probable that 
the regular forces now in South Africa, numbering some 20,000, 
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will have been withdrawn, and their places taken by Colonial 
troops. 

With this magnificent force of really trained and properly 
officered militia and volunteers, capable of embodiment at a 
moment's notice, and with our fleets commanding the seas, we could 
well hand over Gibraltar and Malta to the Navy, the infantry portion 
of the garrison to be found by the R. M. Light Infantry, the guns 
served by the R. M. Artillery. If we keep the command of the 
sea, there would be no danger from this devolution in time of war, 
for the garrison could be easily and quickly reinforced by the 
militia from Great Britain if necessary. If we lose command of the 
sea for any long period—well, we lose the Empire, and both Malta 
and Gibraltar with it. 

The garrison of white troops in India could on no account be 
tampered with, now or hereafter, for it is but the minimum required for 
our safety against sudden dangers in the East, both within and with- 
outour marches. It is possible that even more regular troops might 
be required there for other purposes than to fight the Don Cossack. 
With our militia and volunteers at home fit ‘‘ for the functions for 
which they exist,” the reinforcement of India by a large number 
of regular troops from Great Britain-would be an easy and safe matter. 

With a great and efficient national army of 700,000 of all arms 
in the United Kingdom and Ireland capable of instant mobilisation ; 
with a reserve at its back of overa million, and with, owing to the 
compulsory military training of boys, a great potential reserve of men 
whom it would be possible to train after war had broken out; all 
this in addition to the regular forces at home, we could then afford 
to consider with perfect safety the reduction of our regular army 
by not merely 10,000 men, but by something approaching the 
numbers now serving in Malta, Gibraltar and the Colonies (at 
present 66,625), say a reduction of 50,000 men. 

The additional expense caused by the increase to the militia and 
yeomanry (combined), and the saving gained by the reduction in 
the numbers of the volunteer force, together would make a balance 
to the good of something like £50,000 on the estimates of those 
forces. The reduction of the regular forces by 50,000 men would 
give a saving of considerably over five millions, making a reduction 
of nearly six million pounds on the annual army estimates. 

With a regular (European) army of about 220,000, a regular 
Indian (native) army of 170,000, an efficiently trained and led 
national force of 700,000 in Great Britain, with the local and 
volunteer forces of our Colonies, and with our navy supreme at 
sea, we could not only face our enemies at our gates with equanimity, 
we should not only be prepared for war on a large scale, but, by 
our national insurance policy of universal service to the State 
throughout the Empire, we should be strong enough to insure 
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peace and prosperity, and at the same time reduce the enormous 
expenditure on our army to such an extent that we could afford not 
only to give a “living wage” to representatives of the people in 
Parliament, but we could also reduce the Income Tax and the 
National Debt, and bring about an era of prosperity and freedom 
from national alarms such as has not been known since Waterloo. 

To carry out this national programme, all that is required is a 
statesman who is above party politics, and will grasp at once the 
gravity of the situation and our extreme danger, and the enormous 
advantages of the scheme, financial as well as moral, physical as 
well as commercial, and will explain these advantages and these 
moral obligations to the people. Given the statesman, the people 
will follow; they are ready for it now, and only wait a leader. 
Have we such a man with us, or is he yet to be found ? 


“© VINCULUM,” 
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A POSSIBLE SOLUTION OF SOME 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


At the first glance my proposals may seem very revolutionary. If, 
however, they should be calmly thought over one will have to admit 
that they are evolutionary. One cannot view the present state of 
affairs both in the agricultural and industrial parts of the country 
without coming to the conclusion that there is room for improve- 
ment on present methods of production, both as regards material 
products and, what is of more importance, of humanity. For it 
must not be forgotten in the race for wealth that primarily all 
business is to supply the wants of mankind, and that we are each 
and every one working for the benefit of the rest of the community. 
Why, then, in the name of reason, should we not work under the 
very best of conditions, compatible with true economy ? 

Why should not every one capable of doing so, work, and 
thus earn their own sustenance, for it will be admitted that every 
one at present living must have sustenance from somewhere, and 
as food does not drop down from the clouds it follows that some one 
must be working to produce this food? But there are a great 
number of unemployed, it is said, yet they continue to exist ; and 
as no one ever succeeded in living on air alone they must get food 
from somewhere, though, of course, they do not receive sufficient 
to maintain them in health and strength. But what they do 
obtain they have not worked for, consequently others must be 
doing too much work, having to keep those who ought to be work- 
ing and keeping themselves, but these unfortunate people say that 
they cannot get work. The reason is to be found in the unorganised 
state of industry. 

Now for my proposals. That they would not totally eliminate 
unemployment I admit, but that they would alleviate the trouble to 
a great extent I am confident, and also serve in place of the present 
barbarous methods of dealing with the aged members of society. 
It is said that a man is now worn out by the time he is forty, and 
that he is only fit for the scrap-heap like any other worn-out 
machinery, but while it pays to scrap machinery, and in fact to work 
it at its utmost capacity for as many hours per day as possible, in 
fact to wear it out as quickly or as soon as possible (of course doing 
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useful work), and to get it out of the way so as to make room for 
an improved type. But the case is different with human beings, for 
it must be remembered that a human being has to be kept fifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five years before he or she attains any great measure 
of practical usefulness, what a waste therefore to scrap in a few years 
time what has needed so much making. It is the veriest folly not 
to mention the humanitarian aspect of the question, and bad 
economy to say the least, but when we consider the moral side of 
the question, it is amazing that such should be possible in the 
twentieth century. Now some people have advocated a ten, some 
an eight, and others even a six hours’ working day. I eclipse them 
all by asking for a five hours’ working day. 

For the purposes of our investigation we will consider some metal 
working-shops and also a number of mills employing more or less 
skilled male and female labour. 

My proposition is this, that each family have a detached house 
surrounded by a plot of land, say from one acre upwards, then 
if the separate individuals composing the family, or as many of 
them as may be necessary, work in some mill or other for five 
hours per day, having the rest of the day to devote to the cultiva- 
tion of the plot of land aforesaid, and for intellectual improvement, 
recreation, &c., and to attend to the public duties which devolve 
upon them as citizens, given this state of affairs we should be on 
the way to solve a goodly number of the problems which now 
opprese us. 

In what way would the arrangement tend to improve humanity ? 
It is generally admitted that when a person has been working at 
high pressure for ten hours they have lost all vitality, and have 
little energy left to indulge in intellectual study, consequently 
people are seen visiting theatres, music halls, public-houses, &c., 
anywhere so long as they are not called upon to think over much, 
where, in fact, they can rest; operatives having to perform some 
mechanical operation for ten hours per day, year in and year out, 
until they become like machines themselves, hopeless in their 
own opinion, and generally in that of other people as well. 

This debasing condition of things cannot go on for ever. We 
must have a change; it is imperative that something should be 
done. I would remark that 90 per cent. of the intellect in existence 
is ranning to waste or lying dormant mainly for want of cultivation. 
How would my scheme help here? Let us take the case of a boy 
leaving school at the age of fifteen. He would, of course, in his spare 
time during the past years, have been helping his parents to cultivate 
their plot of land. But now his work begins in earnest. He would 
work in the mill, learning the practical part of his calling for five hours 
per day. If seven hours are allowed for sleep, twelve hours are left 
for mental training, the study of the theoretical part of his trade, 
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recreation, &c., and any spare time he had could be profitably 
employed about the garden. 

Take the case of a young man, about twenty-two years old. 
He would on marrying take up a house and plot of land on 
equitable terms, either paying cash for it or on some system 
extending over a number of years. Such a man would have the 
very strongest inducement to lead a sober and healthy life. If he 
worked in the mill for five hours per day and devoted as much time 
as may be necessary to the cultivation of his land, he would still 
have ample time for intellectual study and development. By study 
I do not mean simply technical education, for it will be observed that 
no matter how much time may be devoted to the study of engineer- 
ing, chemistry, &c., every one cannot be managers, foremen, &c.. 
As an illustration I would point out the condition of the technical 
student in Germany, where there are so many of that class 
that their wages are not much higher than those of the unskilled 
labourers of this country. 

By study and intellectual development I mean the acquiring of 
knowledge of such subjects as Philosophy, History, Economics, and 
complementary subjects such as will enable men and women to 
understand in some measure the world they live in, and the forces 
which control the interrelations of men and things. The true intel- 
lectual development which will result in the progress and uplifting 
of mankind. In short, let us make intelligent men and women. 

Some people are always wailing about the degenerate habits of 
their fellows, decrying the betting, drinking, and worse that is 
rampant in the world. I am confident that a great deal is 
due to environment, both in the narrow confines of our modern 
towns and in the mills and workshops where they are forced to 
labour. It will be said that the same evils exist in the country 
districts ; no wonder, with nothing but the public-house as the sole 
means of relaxation, and no prospect of anything but a life of dreary 
hopeless toil, with the poorhouse at the end of it all. 

As a contrast to this we have a young man starting life with 
the prospect of one day owning the house he lives in and sufficient. 
land to grow the mpjor portion of what he needs in the way of 
food. And now let us examine the position of the man, who, under 
the present system, is cast aside as being too old. 

Under the system I advocate a man of forty would not be worn 
out and useless, nor prematurely grey and decrepit. He would 
still be a man.in all the glory of health and strength, proud 
of his country, and the pride of his country with no fears 
of old age with its grey hairs, but looking forward to years 
of useful work yet to be performed. But when the man is 
no longer fitted or able to work profitably in the mill, what 
is his position then and what will he have to look forward to? 

VoL, 165.—No. 5. 2M 
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He will be able to look forward to an old age with no dread of a 
poorhouse, but, on the contrary, to a respectable and independent 
retirement, that is he would still be able to pother about and 
cultivate his land, though feeble, he might still be able to do 
so, for he would now have more time in which to do what had 
before been a light task to him, not to mention the possibility, or 
certainty, that a married son or daughter would be living with 
them and doing their share of the work, this on the supposition that 
any other children there might have been had left their parents to 
make homes of their own. 

It will also be seen that some persons from desire, or owing to 
their holding very responsible positions, &c., might not cultivate 
any land they had so much with a view to raising food-stuffs as for 
purposes of recreation and pleasure, any superfluity of food which 
existed in one part of the town could be disposed of in another, and 
those who choose to rear poultry could do so profitably. But how 
is this going to minimise unemployment? The trouble cannot be 
eliminated, or to any great extent alleviated, while so much wealth 
‘is consumed by unproductive and non-labourers. 

What then is the use of the system I advocate? That it would 
lessen unemployment in a measurable degree I am confident, and 
that it would get rid of the difficult problem of the aged workers 
I am equally certain, not to mention the beneficial effect it would 
have on our whole national life. 

It will be noticed that during slack trade (foreign trade) the 
home market is affected, and unemployment problems become 
acute, but if the workers were in the position here defined, that is, 
were not dependent for food at all events upon the state of trade, 
only in a very limited degree, if during trade depression (foreign 
trade) the whole of the workers engaged in the trades affected had 
‘to work short time instead of a certain number being dismissed, 
the home market would not feel the strain so much, and there would 
not be the suffering amongst the people as is now met with. 

The scheme seems rosy, but will it work, is it practicable, and 
is it economically sound? I reply with the utmost confidence that 
it is. For the purposes of demonstration let us take an ironworks 
run in accordance with the foregoing principles. If the operatives 
working the machines are engaged for five hours per day they 
would be able to work them for such a short period at their utmost 
capacity. But it will be said that it would not pay to use the 
machines for only such a short length of time per day. Of course 
not ; why shouldn’t there be four sets of men, or four shifts, to 
express it in shop parlance? This would mean twenty hours per 
day, and for the whole of that time the machinery would be 
working at its highest output. Such machinery would not have 
@ long life reckoned over a period of years, but on a basis of 
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useful hours worked it would not make a bad show, and equally, 
as before reckoned on length of life in years it would soon be worn 
out and ready for the scrap-heap, thus making room for an im- 
proved type, but, at the same time, it would have paid for itself. 
Therefore, as is now often the case, we should no longer see large 
capital tied up in old-fashioned machinery. 

Also while now we see shops working eight or ten hours per day, 
it will be seen that two such shops and two capitals, &c. (this is a 
great point), are required to equal the output of one place worked 
in accordance with the foregoing system. 

Then it follows that less capital being required for plant, d&c., 
less dividends only, would require to be earned, at the same 
time a higher percentage on the money invested could be paid, 
and also higher wages could be given to the operatives. Thus 
it follows that the operatives’ spending power having increased, 
the home market would be benefited, and a large number of un- 
employed absorbed which would automatically improve the 
state of affairs. 

So much for machinery ; now let us look at another aspect of the 
questions in a town laid out with the foregoing ends in view. The 
major portion of the food required by the inhabitants would be 
produced at their own doors; here, again, what a saving of capital 
and also the elimination of unproductive labour, which is quite as 
important. 

One has only to look at the great carrying trades to see what an 
enormous capital is sunk in them. I refer, of course, to those 
engaged mainly in the transportation of food-stuffs ; this is really un- 
necessary, in fact, it is just so much labour and capital thrown away. 

I think that I have proved the scheme to be economically sound, 
but would the people be willing to work under the conditions 
defined? I think they would, and glad to. It may not be accepted 
as correct by some people, but that it isa fact, I am quite sure, that 
the workers abhor, heart and soul, the life-long toil in the 
mills, and that given the opportunity of living under a system sach 
as is here outlined, they would jump at the chance. 

The scheme has its difficulties, like any other, but they are far 
from being insurmountable. For instance, take the case of female 
labour in cotton-mills, &c., where an operative may be minding 
several machines, and doing work which she would not like any one 
else to touch, or in any way interfere with. 

But by changing the system of payment from a piece rate to, 
say, a day rate, mutually agreed upon by employer and employed, 
“ having a fixed minimum,” and paying a bonus on the whole of the 
work turned out, each employee receiving a fixed percentage on her 
particular and separate wage, by the adoption of some such system 
of payment, the difficulty might be overcome. 
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Another advantage of this method of payment would be in the 
community of interest engendered amongst the workers; it will be 
apparent to any one that it would be to the advantage of all to get 
as much work out as possible, therefore each worker would have an 
interest in helping another out of any difficulty that might crop up; 
and also the shirkers and the inherently lazy would have to wake 
up and do their fair share, and that, too, without much attention 
from the management. 

There is no doubt but that a great deal less invested capital 
would suffice to carry on the business of the country which would 
be very beneficial to every one. As regards the workers themselves 
it is not suggested that all should become experts in produce 
raising, but that sufficient skill would be attained by the great 
majority so as to get the most and best out of the land by culti- 
vating it extensively, may be accepted as being probable seeing that 
they would, after some years of course, be born and bred in the 
business. 

That it would be very beneficial to them is equally certain, for 
they would always have something to interest them and occupy 
their time and thoughts and that it would result in the regenera- 
tion of the physical as well as the mental powers of the race may 
be accepted as a foregone conclusion. 

And with the better education of the people which would enable 
them to understand business affairs, strikes and lockouts would 
tend to become things of the past, matters being settled by fair 
dealing on each side between employer and employee, owing to 
the mutual respect in which each held the other. 

To revert to the cost of production, when operatives have been 
working for a lengthened period it will be noticed that they become 
fatigued, &c., they are not so alert and smart either in doing their 
work or in taking care of themselves, 7.c., more accidents occur in 
the later than in the earlier period in which they are at work, this 
is proved by the statistics of injuries which occur during the 
twenty-four hours, 

The following table will show that of 100 injuries which occur 
during the whole day : 


That 2°5 per cent. occur between the hours of 12-3 
9? 2°75 ” ” ”? 3-6 


» 140 * * . 6-9 Forenoon.' 
” 80°0 ” ” ”? 9-12 
That 13-0 » ao - 12-3 
27°0 - 3-6 
* 105 3, : “ 6.9 | Afternoon, 
” 4:0 ”? ” ” 9-12 


1 From a report on the German Workmen’s Insurance, compiled for the Universal 
Exposition at St. Louis, U.S.A., 1904. 
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Proving conclusively that the operative cannot maintain the pace, 
for it is reasonable to assume that if they cannot take care of 
themselves they will be unable, even in a greater degree I think, 
to keep the machines working at their highest capacity. Therefore 
it would pay to work shorter shifts, I have pleasure in submitting 
it to the consideration of all who have the welfare of the people 
at heart. 

That it might be tried on a small scale by the proprietors of the 
Garden City acting in conjunction with some manufacturer, when I 
have no doubt but that its inherent good points would become 
apparent and lead to its wide adoption in the future. 

A step is now being made which will be favourable to the 
adoption of the system, that is in training boys in our public 
elementary schools in practical gardening, the work only needs 
extending to produce valuable results. 

That there are already a large number of capable men in the 
country who would be willing to adopt such a mode of life here 
outlined I am sure that there are a far greater number who, 
with a little instruction, would become capable is, I think, equally 
certain. And with the adoption of the system we should obtain most 
of the advantages of both town and country life, with few of 
the disadvantages of either, and there would be a general increase 
of wealth and well-being amongst the people,and also tend to a 
progressive development of humanity as a whole, 


T. L. Heaton. 
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IS CAPITAL PUNISHMENT DEFENSIBLE? 


It is universally admitted that two wrongs do not make a right, yet 
the English law in its treatment of murderers acts as though the 
contrary were the truth. A man sins by taking a human life, 
therefore the law takes his life, and two lives are sacrificed. A 
grotesque travesty of justice is shown by the lynch “law” which 
prevails in the West of America; here the offender is caught red- 
handed, and strung up, without even a mock trial. All over the 
States race prejudice condones the fiendish practice of roasting 
negroes alive, sometimes for murder, but often for outrage un- 
accompanied by murder. In the Western States a horse-stealer is 
pursued, caught, roughly judged, and shot. There is here a pretence 
of justice—very inadequate means being taken to prove the man’s 
guilt, which is usually a foregone conclusion ; but guilty of horse- 
stealing though he be, the consequent taking of his life that follows 
can only be considered iniquitous. These illustrations show the 
working of Mosaic law in unsettled states of society :. indeed in the 
case of lynch-law they even go beyond the cruelty of the Mosaic 
dispensation. 

In King John’s time the whole command was literally obeyed, 
“an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” as well as “a life for a 
life.” For many centuries, however, we have ignored the two first 
injunctions, while holding with grim tenacity to the third—and yet 
we call ourselves a Christian nation ! 

Actuated by varying motives, all more or less bad, one human 
being slays another ; the law tries him, finds him guilty, and hangs 
him in three weeks’ time. Presumably, the judge and jury by whom 
he is sentenced have never experienced feelings of jealousy or 
hatred, either of which is potential murder. If they are totally 
above such feelings, and immune from them, they are scarcely 
human men, and, being above human failings, are incapable of 
judging a fallen fellow creature. If, on the other hand, they .have 
felt jealousy and hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, they, 
being potential murderers, are not in justice entitled to condemn to 
death one whose crime differs from theirs in degree and not in kind. 
*“‘ Let him that is without sin among you cast the first stone.” This 
is the moral, as opposed to the judicial, aspect. The officials act 
quite within their rights in judging from the evidence before them ; 
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they being controlled by ready-made machinery, to analyse motives 
does not come within their realm. 

Towards the convicted murderer, the law acts as though he were 
not fit to live: is he then fit to die? Having been condemned to 
death, he is apparently a fit subject for any kind of outrage. On 
the day of execution the wretched man is led out towards the 
gallows, and, with revolting hypocrisy, the burial service is read over 
him. That is to say, the most beautiful service in the Prayer- 
book, which is meant to console the living relatives, is shockingly 
desecrated by being read over a living person. One must not over- 
look the degrading effect of such scenes upon all who take part in 
them, and receive payment for doing so—namely, the chaplain, 
warders, and above all the hangman, who earns his living solely by 
taking other lives. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia says: 


“Tn many European countries, though still enforced, capital punishment 
has been practically abrogated through the marked growth of humanitarian 
sentiments. In Austria, between 1870 and 1879, 806 were sentenced, 
and of these only sixteen were executed. In Sweden, during the same 
period, out of thirty-two sentenced only three were executed. In Denmark, 
one out of 94; in Bavaria, seven out of 249. In the United States, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, and Maine have abolished capital 
punishment. Holland has no capital punishment, having abolished it in 
1870; in Roumania, and also in Portugal, it was abolished in 1864. In 
Belgium it was practically abolished in 1863, though the form survives. 
In most of the Swiss cantons it has been abolished since 1874. With the 
advance of civilisation there is a tendency to look on this punishment as 
unduly severe.” 


We in England are curiously supine in this matter ; disregard 
for human life being also shown by the frequency of our “little 
wars,” initiated by smug, well-fed, stay-at-home Cabinet Ministers. 
In England there is too much of “ that intellectual apathy which is 
the chiefest curse of the State”: to alter existing laws is a tedious 
process, in that, as in other matters, we prefer passive acquiescence 
to active reconstruction. Other European nations compare favour- 
ably with us, in being more humane and less callous, the 
percentage of commutations being much greater there than here, 
In Germany and Austria, the clemency of the Crown frequently 
mitigates the sentence; in England this seldom happens; in this 
respect beneficent despotism works out better than representative 
government, — 

The English criminal code is more severe than that of any other 
European country, Turkey alone excepted. We treat our murderers 
in the crudest, most callous way possible ; but it is the easiest and 
simplest way, therefore we hold to it. In spite of its boasted exac- 
titude and red-tapism, strange discrepancies are sometimes sanctioned 
by the law in this and other countries. In the case of two baby 
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farmers hanged on the same day in 1903, the officials presented each 
woman with violets, it being thought that violets would soothe their 
nerves, and help them to bear the trying ordeal that awaited them ! 
In Liverpool, a few years back, a man who had killed a woman 
without motive or intention was tried and condemned for murder ; 
the case was such a glaring one, that the charge was speedily altered 
to one of manslaughter. In France, some years back, an English- 
woman through jealousy shot her lover dead; she was not good- 
looking, and would in England have been hanged—but she was a 
woman, and the French jury refused to find her guilty in spite of 
overwhelming evidence. 

Most malefactors have been born in a criminal atmosphere, in 
which foul words, foul deeds, and utter lack of self-control every- 
_ where prevail; what can they know of the sanctity of human life? 
And the State inculcates that lesson in the strangest possible way, 
namely, by itself violating that sanctity. If a man commits a 
murder in hot blood, the State is not consequently justified in 
murdering the man in cold blood, for two wrongs do not make a 
right. In New York, where electrocution is the approved method, 
the apparatus sometimes refuses to act efficiently, and the wretched 
victim is done to death with slow and dreadful torture. 

There should certainly be a distinction drawn between ordinary 
murders, and those that are perpetrated of malice prepense for the 
sake of monetary gain. The punishment should be on a sliding 
scale, varying in severity according to the enormity or otherwise of 
the offence. The question of expense must necessarily be con- 
sidered ; this could be arranged by making each prisoner recoup the 
state by his labours. This is not advocating sentimentalism; it 
is a plea for justice tempered by mercy, which is after all what we 
who read and think would regard as our due if similarly placed. 
If we were all judged by our acts and thoughts when at our lowest 
level, it would go very hardly with us. 

We prate about a future state, better in every way than the 
present one, yet we pay that state the sorry compliment of hurling 
into it in the most degrading manner the souls of those whom we 
consider unfit to live. And the soul is the real and permanent 
part of the man ; who knows what harm it may work on the psychic 
plane, into which it is rudely thrust before the appointed time ? 
The very phrase ‘‘ May God have mercy on your soul” is a flagrant 
abuse of words. It implies that the mercy which is lacking on 
this side may or may not be granted on the other; it repudiates 
human responsibility, and implies that one who is not fit to live in 
man’s world is to be sent willy-nilly into God’s world, as though 
our refuse was good enough for God ; finally it implies that God is 
a thing apart from this world, existing only in some vague region 
outside and beyond it. 
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Men have been hanged before now on circumstantial evidence 
which has afterwards been disproved; but the life has gone and 
no redress is possible, the matter is therefore quickly hushed up 
and forgotten. Had that same man been imprisoned, freedom and 
compensation could have been meted out to him, In our fore- 
fathers’ time men were hanged for sheep-stealing, and doubtless 
this frightful discrepancy between crime and punishment was 
regarded with equanimity by the majority. arly in the last 
century, executions took place publicly, and debased onlookers paid 
high prices for a good view. Public opinion ripens all too 
grudgingly in this slow-moving world ; but those who from motives 
of justice and humanity advocate abolition of capital punishment 
may be comforted by remembering that worse abuses have existed, 
been condoned, tolerated, and finally expunged. The law of 
England not being as that of the Medes and Persians, which 
altereth not. 

One argument used in favour of capital punishment is that it 
acts as a deterrent: against this we have the fact that murders do 
not as a rule increase when capital punishment is abolished. A 
madman who murders is not executed; no sane man who murders 
expects to be executed ; if he murders in hot blood, he is blinded 
by fury and oblivious of consequences. In the case of a deliberately 
planned murder every precaution is taken to avoid discovery; the 
crime is perpetrated with full knowledge of consequences, which, 
however, do not in the least act as a deterrent. Again, another 
argument is that these people are a danger to society, and should 
therefore be promptly wiped out. While granting that they are 
@ public danger, one cannot admit the deduction that follows ; life- 
imprisonment means practical obliteration, and death to the outer 
world. But no human being or aggregate of human beings has any 
right whatever to take any human life. Many men are hanged for 
crime committed while drunk or infuriated, or otherwise beside 
themselves. These men have no habitual criminal instinct, and if 
not discovered would very likely lead quite normally decent lives. 
Capital punishment isa legal crime, and it is morally indefensible. 
All who take part in it are tainted with bloodguiltiness—the hang- 
man, the sheriff, the Home Secretary, and the nation that passively 
allows such things to be. Another argument is that abolition of 
the present system would entail greatly increased prison accom- 
modation. There is much reason in this objection, which raises 
difficulties that should be sturdily grappled with, for nothing can 
excuse the present régime. The following solution suggests itself : 
Abolish the workhouse system, which is unsatisfactory and expensive 
—each inmate costing the State about 13s. 7d. per week. Sub- 
stitute labour colonies (as in Belgium), cottage homes (as in 
Denmark), old age pensions, and outdoor relief, Internal 
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reconstruction would not cost much, and the reorganised pauper 
system would relieve the country of a great and growing burden. 
In dealing with paupers and criminals, our laws are hard and merci- 
less; much more leniency is shown in dealing with the dead than 
with the living. In the case of a suicide every pains is taken to 
avoid the verdict of felo de se, in order that the body may have 
decent burial ; the outward being more important than the inward, 
the dead body of more consequence than the living soul. 

If crime does not increase in other countries in consequence of 
abolition, why should it in England? The English are a most 
law-abiding people, how else could they be ruled by an unwritten 
constitution? Chambers’ Encyclopedia says: ‘* Philosophers and 
philanthropists argue that the voluntary destruction of human life 
by man is in all circumstances a violation of natural law.” It is 
noteworthy that men who think, and men who feel, are at one in 
this matter; they represent heart and brain—or in other words, 
the best part of humanity. 


CHESTER WARREN. 

















1906. 


CRIME AND THE STATE. 


Or the functions of the State there is one that is primary in both 
tir-s-and importance, and this is the defence of its citizens, and 
specially the defence of its citizens from crime or internal wrong. 

This function is the primary one, and it would therefore seem 
that the State should bring all its forces to bear that this function 
may act efficiently, that it should even withdraw aid from any or all 
of its minor functions rather than let this primary one languish. 

But is it the case that in Great Britain the State deals thus with 
this primary function? Does it bring all its forces to bear for the 
suppression of crime? And does it withdraw aid from other 
functions rather than that this primary one should languish ? 

Itrow not! For I think we shall find that the suppression of 
crime is allowed to be carried out on an antiquated system that is 
but rudely adapted to the present day, instead of being carried out 
according to the best dictates of modern penal science ; and I think 
that we shall find, moreover, that, while millions are paid to defend 
us from the foreign foe, a very small fraction of this sum is 
grudgingly made over to keep us free from this foe at our door. 
Nay, more: in some cases it is left to private charity to provide 
scientific means to accomplish the purpose. 

The consequence is that we are actually carrying out a system 
that our very officials who carry it out denounce in no stinted 
terms ; for does not one of our most experienced police overseers, 
Sir Robert Anderson, write an article on ‘‘Our Absurd System of 
Punishing Crime”? Does not one of our foremost judges, Justice 
Wills, openly declare that 


“time after time he has been compelled to pronounce a sentenee which 
he knew would only allow the criminal to again prey upon society ; 
and for this reason, because a long-continued application of such severity as. 
is involved in penal servitude is almost too much punishment for any 
crime, and would be certain to cause something of a revolt against it” ?' 


And lastly, do not the English Prison Commissioners themselves, in 
their report for 1903, in recommending their new method of treating 
young criminals from sixteen to twenty-one years of age, venture 
to say that their own former method of treating these youths was 
the worst that could be adopted ? 


1 Times, February 21 1961. 
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What, then, is this system which may be thus characterised ? 
What is the method which is thus denounced by those whom we 
might have expected to uphold it? I think that it may be roughly 
set forth as follows: Our criminals, after they have been arrested 
by our very efficient police force, are made over to the prosecuting 
authorities, who settle before which Court to bring them for trial, 
according as they may think the crime a more or less heinous one. 
They are then tried in a way which, notwithstanding some glaring 
instances of miscarriage, cannot, I think, be called unfair to the 
accused, but is certainly in want of amendment for the purpose of 
insuring the punishment of the guilty; and then the judge, who 
has probably never seen the accused before, who knows nothing of 
his general character except so far as he can judge concerning it by 
what has been proved before him, passes sentence upon him of 
imprisonment for the time which he thinks fit within the period 
that he has power to impose it; or perhaps he gives the option 
of payment of a fine, which in almost every case must be paid 
at once to avoid imprisonment. 

The criminal is then passed on to the prison authorities, who 
almost certainly put him into a cell which, and everything in 
which, he has to keep rigorously clean; he is also perhaps 
employed to keep other parts of the prison clean or to do other 
work in it, and then moreover he is given a little more work at 
which he has before gained skill, or he is employed at breaking 
stones or at other work for which skill is not required ; while for 
a short time every day he takes exercise by walking round with 
other prisoners in a yard. Thus with little change he serves his 
time, and at the end of it the prison doors are opened and he is 
returned to society to earn his living as best he may with a stigma 
which debars him from the labour market, 

Such, in outline, is the means by which the State seems to think 
that it will make criminals honest men, diminish temptation, and 
defend its citizens from crime, for it presumably is of opinion that, 
after having been treated in this way for the length of time for 
which the judge has sentenced him, the criminal will regard his 
neighbour’s rights when he returns to society. . 

Very different is, however, the treatment of the criminal recom- 
mended by those who have considered this matter scientifically. 
To them it seems that criminality is a disease, capable of cure in 
the great majority of cases, but curable in a greater or less time 
with different individuals. 

This being the case they maintain that it is impossible for the 
judge properly to make diagnosis of this disease, and to apportion 
the time within which it may be cured at the time of the trial, so 
that his duty should, therefore, end when he has found the criminal 
guilty or not guilty of the crime laid to his charge. They main- 
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tain that the criminal if guilty should after the trial be made over 
to the prison authorities, who should keep him and train him till 
they consider him cured and in a position to take his place in 
society. They maintain, moreover, that prisons, in place of being 
institutions where criminals live an entirely artificial life, should 
present to the prisoner the same conditions of life as those he meets 
with in society ; and that thus he may be cured of the disease of 
criminality and be taught to live a life in accordance with the con- 
ditions of society. 

The way which Science lays down for doing this is—first, to 
enforce useful work and to provide food and other necessaries only 
for work done ; second, to put no restraints upon association, as far 
as it is possible with due regard to supervision ; third, to test reliability 
by reposing confidence in those who seem to merit it. Those in 
favour of such a scheme consider, and have found, that thus the 
criminal can best be cured of his disease ; and they make it a rule not 
to turn out a prisoner until employment has been found for him by 
which he may have a chance of honestly supporting himself, and 
they think that there will be no difficulty in finding work for former 
criminals who have been cured of criminality and made skilful in 
work, ; 

I think it will be seen that if these teachings of scientific inquirers 
were fairly followed, crime would be practically stamped out, for 
all criminals would be kept in prison until cured of the disease, and 
those who were found to be incapable of cure would be kept until 
death. Thus the citizens would be defended from crime in the 
most efficient way. 

I have given only an outline of the present treatment of our 
criminals; of the treatment which, as I understand it, is laid down 
as the proper one by most of those who have considered the matter 
scientifically. In this paper I shall not trouble myself nor my 
readers by filling in details, for it seems to me that those unac- 
quainted with the subject will find my account already long enough, 
while those to whom the subject is familiar will have no difficulty 
in filling in the details for themselves. 

I shall therefore at present bring this short outline to a close by 
quoting the remarks of Mr. Havelock Ellis in his able work, The 
Criminal, on our present system of cellular confinement; and also 
in turn by quoting the remarks of Dr. Mouat on the results of his 
management of the Prisons of Bengal on scientific principles similar 
to those that I have laid down. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis says :— 


‘‘ Regarded as a rational method of treatment, cellular confinement is a 
curious monument of human perversity. That it should have been esta- 
blished shows the absolute ignorance of criminal nature which existed at 
the time; that it should still persist shows the present necessity for a 
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widespread popular knowledge of these matters. It may be possible to 
learn to ride on a wooden horse, or to swim on a table, but the solitary 
cell does not provide even a wooden substitute for the harmonious influences 
of honest society.” 


The remarks of Dr. Mouat are as follows, and draw a comparison 
between the same prison at the one time and at the other :— 


“The reformatory results of prison industry in Alipore prison, the 
chief gaol of Lower Bengal, may be stated in a few words. In the year 
1855 that prison contained 2000 prisoners. The net earnings of the 
prisoners, many of whom were sentenced for life, were valued at £250, a 
mere fraction of the cost. The prison discipline was so bad, and the 
prisoners so desperate, that the prison was considered a source of public 
danger, and the officer in charge recommended the immediate transporta- 
tion of its inmates. Upon an attempt to increase the amount of work, 
the prisoners rose upon and murdered the magistrate of the district, who 
was also the governor of the gaol; they had previously cut off the nose of 
one of the native officials. The same gaol in 1867 was a well-organised, 
though singularly ill-constructed, industrial prison, containing more than 
2000 prisoners ; its outer walls were guarded by thirty sepoys, and its 
inner guards were nearly all well-behaved convicts. It was a model of 
order and regularity, and the net earnings of the prisoners were estimated 
at £25,000. The breaches of discipline and consequent punishments were 
few, and yet the convicts in every department executed tasks in excess of 
the work performed in a full day’s labour by skilled artisans of the same 
class in a free state. What unreasoning severity and the large amount of 
power entrusted to corrupt subordinates had failed to secure was easily 
accomplished under the mild but strict government of the late amiable and 
excellent Dr. Fawen and his deputy-superintendent, Mr. F. H. Dobson, 
the best prison official I have ever met with. It is well known to the 
authorities at Alipore that no skilled workman ever returns, 


I think that these remarks by Mr. Havelock Ellis and Dr. Mouat 
Tequire no comment from me, so I shall say no more. 


G. J. Forsyta Grant. 
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ST. PATRICK. 


THERE is no study in which there has been a greater advance in 
recent years than that of Celtic literature and the Celtic Church, 
and Irish Scholars have not been behindhand in dealing with the 
history of St. Patrick. 

Forty years ago Dr. J. Henthorn Todd, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, wrote a life of the Apostle of Ireland, embodying the whole 
of the accessible information relating to St. Patrick at that date, 
and distinguished by considerable critical acumen, but marred by an 
unconscious Protestant bias—a point of view entirely inadmissible 
in dealing with the Christianity of the fifth century. 

In 1878 Haddan and Stubbs (Bishop of Oxford) in Councils, 
é&e., gathered together the manuscript authorities relating to St, 
Patrick with various readings of the different codices. 

Since then (1887) Dr. Whitley Stokes has furnished us with a 
standard edition of the Tripartite Life of Patrick (Rolls Series) 
compiled from two manuscripts, one in the Bodleian and one in 
the British Museum Library, to which he has prefixed a dissertation 
on the social state of Ireland at the period, and appended copies of 
the rest of the Patrician documents—giving a translation for all 
such as are written in Irish. 

Still more recently Atkinson and Bernard (Dean of St. Patrick’s) 
have published in the ‘‘ Henry Bradshaw” series a minute and 
exhaustive edition of a collection of ancient Irish hymns, of which 
five relate to St. Patrick. 

Numerous other authors have added their quota to the elucida- 
tion and popularisation of St. Patrick’s life: ¢g., the Revs, G. T. 
Stokes and C. H. H. Wright; Rev. T. Olden; John Gilbert; and 
Sir S, Ferguson; and on the Roman Catholic side, Miss Cusack 
(1870); Mr. W. M. Hennessey; Hogan (1882); S. Malone (1880), 
Within the last few months Dr. Newport J. D. White, Keeper of 
Archbishop Marsh’s Library, Dublin, has procured photographic 
reproductions of three more or less fragmentary copies of the Con- 
fession and Epistle of St. Patrick, which were not previously known. 

Lastly, Dr. Bury, Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge, has supplied us with a succinct narrative of St. 
Patrick, his Life and Times, which is destined to supersede all 
previous attempts in this direction, and to clear our minds of the 
contradictory and inconsistent ideas generated by a perusal of some 
of the earlier works. 
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Professor Bury is a distinguished alumnus of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and has already coutributed several monographs on St, 
Patrick to the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Society and to the 
English Historical Review. He approaches his subject from the 
general point of view of European history of the period, and treats 
of the conversion of Ireland to Christianity as a special case of the 
conversion of the whole of Northern Europe from paganism. 

He adopts the plan of reconstructing the saint’s life from the 
original authorities, relegating to appendices all disputed points, 
together with his reasons for preferring one solution to another. 

By this method there isa great gain in clearness and definiteness, 
but there is the possible danger that the casual reader may accept. 
the text as the final and indubitable exposition of a number of 
events which are really surrounded with considerable doubt and 
difficulty, without troubling himself to refer to the appendices at all. 

These doubts and difficulties are no new thing. The Franciscan 
monk Colgan, who collected and edited seven lives of the saint in 
1647, makes a special point of discussing and (as he says) “ resoly- 
ing” no less than twenty-four doubtful points—and one rises from 
a perusal of Dr. Todd, doubtful about nearly every fact connected 
with Patrick’s life. But whatever difficulty there may be in 
harmonising the different accounts of his acts which have come 
down to us, we are not left in any doubt as to what manner of 
man St. Patrick was. He shines out as a man of the grandest 
proportions, gifted, as all leaders of great religious movements 
must be, with a missionary zeal that nothing can quench. A man 
of unswerving rectitude, but ready on all occasions to adapt means 
to ends. A man of indomitable resolution and perseverance and at 
the same time of the tenderest sympathy and infinite humility. 
He has endeared himself, as no other national apostle has done, to 
the people of Ireland, whose continued affection for him has been 
evidenced by the recent dedication to his memory of the magnificent 
new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Armagh, and by the even grander 
fane in course of erection near Victoria Street, Westminster. 

St. Patrick appears to have been born about a.p. 389 at a place 
which he himself designates Bannavem Tabernie and which may 
be identical with one of two places called Banwen, in Glamorgan- 
shire—at all events it was in Britain and “‘haud procul mare” (not far 
from the sea) that he first saw the light. He relates that his 
father had a small property there and was a Decurion or a Deacon, 
and according to the documents his grandfather and great-grand- 
father were also in holy orders. 

At the age of sixteen (4.D. 405) he was captured in a raid made on 
the coast of Britain and taken prisoner to Ireland with ‘‘ so many 
thousand men.” He remained in bondage for seven years, during 
which he was employed as a swineherd, and effected his escape at the 
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age of twenty-two or twenty-three (a.D. 412). It was during these 
years that a great spiritual change came over him, which determined 
the course of his subsequent life. At last one night he heard a voice in 
his sleep saying, ‘‘ Thou fastest well—soon shalt thou go to thy own 
country.” According!y he fled, andaftertravelling nearly two hundred 
miles, reached a port, where, after some difficulty, a ship master took 
him on board. The voyage occupied three days, and on landing the 
party wandered for twenty-eight days in a desert, probably in the 
South of France, which had then been recently overrun by Vandals, 
Sueves and Alans. 

From there it seems probable that he made his way to the Lerin 
Isles, where St. Honorat had recently founded his monastery on 
the island now known by his name, opposite Cannes. 

He may have remained two or three years at St. Honorat (a.p. 
412 to a.D. 414 or 415), and he says that “ again after a few years, 
I was in the Britains with my parents [relations] who received me 
as a son, and earnestly besought me that now at least after the 
many hardships I had endured, I would never leave them again.” 

However, the call which he had received, “the voices of the 
children of Fochlut” (in Connaught), as he poetically phrases it, 
proved too strong to be resisted, and we have reason to believe that 
he proceeded to Auxerre (in Burgundy) to prepare for the ministry 
to which he felt himself called. He appears to have been ordained 
deacon by the Bishop Amator in a.D. 416, or shortly after. Amator 
died a.p. 418, and was succeeded by Germanus. 

Of Patrick’s life at Auxerre from a.D, 416 to a.D. 482 we have 
little record. The silence of the cloister is only second to the 
silence of the tomb, but there can be no doubt that Patrick utilised 
his time by a diligent study of the Bible, his familiarity with which 
is strikingly demonstrated in his writings. Whether as the result 
of Germanus’s visit to Britain in A.D. 429 or not, it is certain that 
in the year A.D. 431 Pope Celestinus sent Palladius, a deacon, as 
bishop to Ireland, “ad Scottos credendes in Christo” (to the Irish 
believing in Christ)—not, it is to be remarked, to convert the Irish 
to Christianity. 

Accounts differ as to Palladius, whom some writers have confused 
with St. Patrick, but it is generally admitted that his mission was 
not a success, and that he died in little more than a year, either in 
Dalaradia or the Mearns. 

There is reason to suppose that Patrick had already set out from 
Auxerre when the news of Palladius’s death reached him at Euboria 
—a place which has not been identified—and that he turned back, 
and was consecrated bishop by Germanus with a view of proceeding 
to Ireland in the place of Palladius. Iserninus and Auxilius were 
ordained at the same time, but did not accompany Patrick in a.D, 432. 

An interesting record of these transactions is found in the 
Vou. 165.—No. 5. 2N 
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Additions to Tirechén’s collections in the Book of Armagh! 
as follows: “ Patricius and Iserninus, that is Bishop Fith, 
were with Germanus in the city Olsiodra [Auxerre]. But Germanus 
said to Iserninus that he should come [hither] into Ireland to preach. 
And he was ready to obey to whatsoever part he should be sent 
except toIreland. Germanus said to Patrick, ‘ And thon, wilt thou 
be obedient?’ Patrick said, ‘ Be it so if thou wishest.’ Germanus 
said, ‘This shall be between you, and Iserninus will not be able to 
avoid passing into Ireland.’ 

‘‘ Patrick came into Ireland; howbeit Iserninus was sent into 
another region, but » contrary wind brought him to the southern 
part of Ireland.” 

St. Patrick landed at Inverdea, at the mouth of the river Dartry 
a few miles north of Wicklow, a usual port at that period for 
travellers from Britain, and proceeded coastwise past Innis Patrick 
and the mouth of the Boyne to Carlingford Lough, where he made 
his first convert, Dichu, ‘a naturally good man,” who was baptised, 
and presented Patrick with the site for achurch at a place called 
Sabhail or Saul (literally a barn), a few miles from Down Patrick. 

Thence, according to most of the Lives, he advanced to County 
Antrim (Dalaradia), the traditional place of his captivity (Slemish), 
where his former master, Milchu, is stated to have destroyed himself 
on his approach, 

However this may be, it is not disputed that he and his party 
struck out for Tara, the capital of the kingdom of Meath and the 
seat of the Ardrigh Loigaire (Leary), over-lord of all Ireland, to 
beard the monarch on his throne. It was at the period of the vernal 
equinox, and by the ancient law no one was to dare to show a light 
till after the beacon towers of the king’s palace had set the 
example. Patrick and his followers, who had halted a few miles 
from Tara, deliberately defied this law, lighting their Pascal fires so 
that they would be seen from Tara, with the result that an attack 
was made upon him, but by miraculous power he got the better of 
his enemies. 

What the actual facts were we can only surmise from the mass 
of legendary lore with which the circumstances were invested in 
after-times, but it seems probable that the Irish king was impressed 
by the fearless demeanour of the saint, and that the Druids were con- 
founded by the superior intelligence of the newcomers. In fact it 
was a case of mind versus matter in this encounter, as in others. 

Loigaire, who was a politic and far-seeing monarch, was never 
himself converted, and he was buried standing in full armour facing 
his hereditary foes of Leinster, but he extended toleration to the 
Christian mission, and many of his family and followers were 
baptised—including Fedilmid his son, and Conall his brother, and 
some of the Druids. 


1 Bk. I. p. 18, 
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The conversion of his daughters at a later period is one of the 
most touching narratives in the whole history. The girls were 
instructed in the Christian faith by St. Patrick, and baptised, where- 
upon they desired to see Christ, the Bridegroom ; the Eucharist was 
administered to them, and they immediately expired. 

For St. Patrick’s activities in Connaught we are primarily in- 
debted to Tirechén. It seems probable that our saint made at 
least three visits to the West, as he refers in his Confession “ to the 
regions which I more frequently visited,” having previously alluded 
to “remote places, where there was no one beyond, and where no 
one else had ever penetrated—to baptise or ordain clergy, or to 
confirm the people,” 

Among the more familiar of the names are Ailfinn or Elphin and 
Kilmore, the seats of bishoprics, and the mountain of Croagh 
Patrick, the scene of St. Patrick’s fast of forty days. The circum- 
stances are thus related in the Z’ripartite Life. 


“ Now at the end of those forty days and forty nights the mountain 
was filled with black birds, so that he knew not heaven or earth. He 
sang maledictive psalms at them. He strikes his bell at them, so that the 
men of Ireland heard its voice, and he flung it at them, so that its gap 
broke out of it and that bell is ‘ Brigit’s Gapling.’ Then Patrick weeps 
till his face and his chasuble in front of him were wet. No demon came 
to the land of Erin after that till the end of seven years and seven months 
and seven days and seven nights.” 


In the foregoing extract we appear to have the kernel of the 
familiar tradition that Patrick banished venomous reptiles out of 
Ireland. None of the earlier lives makes any mention of the expul- 
sion of the snake from Ireland, and it is not until we come down to 
his Life by Jocelin, a monk of Furness, who wrote 4.D. 1183-85, that 
we first find the story. 

Colgan rejects it on the ground that the venerable Bede refers to 
the absence of snakes in Ireland. Independently of this the Roman 
geographer Solinus, writing in the third century, records the fact 
that there were no snakes in Ireland. The simile of the shamrock, 
or three-leaved clover, in reference to the Holy Trinity, is even more 
recent, appearing for the first time in the seventeenth century. 
None of the early or medizval lives connect it with St. Patrick, and 
it is not mentioned by Colgan, who wrote in 1647. The use of the 
trefoil as an emblem of Ireland is very ancient, and probably of 
pagan origin. 

The year a.p. 444 is the usually accepted date for the foundation 
of Armagh. It was here that King Daire gave to St. Patrick first 
a small and afterwards a larger site for his community. Of the 
smaller site, on low ground, the TZvipartite Life states that a 
circular space 140 ft. in diameter was marked out and enclosed 
by an earthen rampart. The second site was on the hill, and 
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appears to have been somewhat unwillingly granted in the first 
instance. It is noteworthy, as bearing on the ancient land laws of 
Ireland, that the gift is made with the proviso, “so far as it is 
mine.” 

There is another gift, that of a brazen cauldron, about which a 
carious story, characteristic of the period and the saint, is told. It 
appears that Daire sent this cauldron of foreign manufacture to 
Patrick, and received only the word “ Gratzacham” (= Gratias 
agimus) in acknowledgment. Thisso incensed him that he sent 
his servants again to demand its return. Patrick gave it up with 
the same expression, ‘‘ Gratzacham,”’ which was duly reported to 
Daire. 

“What is this,” said Daire, “he gives thanks when it is given 
and thanks when it is taken away!” Then Daire went himself to 
Patrick and said, “ Keep thy cauldron, for thou are a steadfast and 
unchangeful man.” 

Many other churches were founded within the province of Ulster 
—in the Kingdoms of Ailech and Oriel, as well as in Ulidia, and 
Patrick’s name is associated in tradition with Coleraine and Dun- 
severic, and the foundation of the churches of Glenavy and Glore in 
the diocese of Connor is attributed to him, but he seems to have 
regarded Armagh as his chief seat, and to have intended that it 
should be the seat of his successors. 

In Leinster and the South of Ireland Patrick’s activity is less 
marked, but he is reported to have visited Cashel and the West 
Kerry country, and to have passed through Ossory. He is said to 
have baptised the sons of Dunlang, King of Leinster, and Crunt- 
hann, King of the Hi Ceinselaich, but the earliest and most cele- 
brated conversion, and the one of which we have the fullest details, 
is that of Fiacc, the fair, a poet and pupil of the poet Dubthach. 

We now approach a subject on which we are afraid we must 
differ from Dr. Bury, namely, Patrick’s alleged visit to Rome about 
a.D. 441, and in regard to this we must premise that it is in no 
spirit of antagonism to the Church of Rome, but purely on the 
ground of insufficiency of evidence that we consider the case breaks 
down. So far from maintaining that there would have been any 
unwillingness on the part of Patrick to accept a mission from Rome, 
we are clearly of opinion that it would have relieved him from one 
of his greatest difficulties and distresses, and Dr. Todd has well 
pointed out that it can make no difference as to the Protestant 
character of the Church of Ireland whether he did or not; as there 
can be no question that the English Church, in contradistinction to 
the Celtic Church of Britain, was founded by an emissary of the 
Pope’s—to wit, St. Augustine. 

The MS. authority for the visit to Rome is Tirechén, and a very 
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venerable authority he no doubt is, Muirchu, however, who wrote 
only a few years later, and had equal or superior access to the 
suthorities and means of judging, is silent on the point. A con- 
firmatory evidence for the visit to Rome consists in the following 
extracts in the annals of Ulster and of Innisfallen: “ Ann. Ult. sub.» 
441 Leo ordinalus est XLII. [1] Romane eclesi episcopus, et 
probatus est in fide catolica Patricius episcopus ; and Ann. Ult. sub. 
a 443, Patricius episcopus ardore fidei et doctrina Christi florens 
in nostra provincia contracted in Ann. Jnnis. to Patricius in Christi 
doctrina floruet.” 

Bat it is to be noted, in the first place, that had St. Patrick 
visited Rome nothing would have been simpler than to have 
recorded it ; and secondly, that the entries may have referred to 
some other crisis in St. Patrick’s life. Why not to the accusations 
that he himself relates were brought against him, and that he 
triamphantly refuted? The whole gist of the Confession is that 
accusations have been made against St. Patrick, either for his want 
of learning, or for an incident in his past life, or perhaps in 
detraction of his signal success. What more likely than that envy 
may have instigated his detractors? St. Patrick kuew that he had 
accomplished a great work, and, whilst defending himself, is never 
betrayed into animosity or rancour against his assailants. His Con- 
fession is virtually an apologia pro vita sua. It breathes a spirit of 
humility and devout thankfulness to Almighty God. He feels that 
the great grace extended to him lays upon him the urgent obligation 
to “exalt and confess His wonderful works before the heathen.” 
He dwells on his own unworthiness, frequently lamenting his want 
of literary culture, but rejoices that he has been granted so great a 
favour among the Irish nation. If he could have alleged that he 
had received his approval from Rome, such was the pre-eminence of 
the Apostolic See at that day that the case would have fallen to 
pieces at a touch. This is what St. Patrick himself says in his 
Confession ; the genuineness is indisputable. 


‘** And when I was harassed by some of my seniors who came and urged 
my sins against my laborious episcopate, so that on that day I was strongly 
driven to fall away here and for ever. But the Lord spared a proselyte 
and stranger for his namesake. He kindly and mightly aided me in this 
treading under, because in the stain and disgrace I did not come out 
badly. If pray God that it be not reckoned to them as an occasion of sin. 
For after thirty years they found me and brought a word which I had 
confessed before I was a deacon,” 





1 Annals of Ulster, under the year 441: ‘‘Leo was ordained 42 [41] bishop [or 
Pope] of Rome, and the Bishop Patrick was approved in the Catholic faith.” And 
Annals of Ulster, under the year 443: ‘‘ The Bishop Patrick, in the ardour of faith 
and the doctrine of Christ, flourishes in our province”; contracted in Annals of 
Innisfallen to “ Patrick flourished in the doctrine of Christ.’’ 
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And he continues : 


“ Under anxiety, with a troubled mind, I told my most intimate friend 
what I had one day done in my boyhood, nay in one hour, because I was 
not then used to overcome. I know not, God knows, whether I was then 
fifteen years of age, and I did not believe in the one God in my infancy ; 
but I remained in death and unbelief until I was severely chastised, and 
in truth I have been humbled by hunger and nakedness, and that daily. 
On the other hand I did not of my own accord go to Ireland until I was 
almost worn out. But this was rather good for me, for by this Iwas 
corrected by the Lord, and He fitted me that I should be to-day what 
formerly was far from me; that I should be filled with care, and be 
concerned for the salvation of others; since at that time I did not care 
even about myself... . 

“ But on this account I boldly assert that my conscience does not 
reprove me now or for the future. God is my witness that I have not 
lied in those things which I have related. But I am the more sorry for 
my dear friend—to whom I trusted even my life—that we should have 
deserved to hear such a response [referring to a dream he had had]. 
And I ascertained from several brethren before that defence that when 
I was not present, nor in the Britains, nor did it originate with me—even 
he in my absence made a fight for me. Even he had said to me with his 
own mouth, ‘ Behold, thou art to be promoted to the rank of bishop,’ of 
which I was not worthy. But whence, then, did it occur to him after- 
wards that before all, good and bad, he should publicly put discredit upon 
me, although he had before of his own accord gladly conceded [that 
honour to me]. It is the Lord who is greater than all.” 


What could fit in better with the words of the annals than such 
an accusation as this which had gone near to make Patrick despair, 
and a subsequently triumphant vindication, such as is indicated ? 

Further, the Confession would lead us to believe that Patrick did 
not leave Ireland in the course of his episcopate, as he says: 


“ Wherefore, though I could wish to leave them ‘[his converts], and 
had been most willingly prepared to go to the Britains, as to my country 
and parents; and not only that, but even to go as far as the Gauls, to 
visit the brethren and to see the face of the saints of my Lord. God 
knows that I greatly desired it. But I am bound in the spirit who 
witnesseth to me that if I would do this, He would hold me guilty, and I 
fear to lose the labour which I have commenced, and not I but Christ, 
the Lord, who commanded me to come and be with them for the rest of 
my life.” 


Clearly, if he had proceeded to Rome he could not have done 
other than pass through Gaul, when he would have seen the faces of 
his brethren at Auxerre, and probably also at the Lerin Islands, and 
as the Confession was written towards the end of his life, it appears 
most improbable that he ever went to Rome. 

Continuing in his mission to the end, St. Patrick, it is very 
generally admitted, died in a.p. 461 at the age of seventy-two. This 
is the date given in the Annals of Ulster, but side by side with the 
true tradition (confirmed by Tirechén and Nennius) we find in the 
annals another date, A.D. 493, which has been popularly received as 
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the era of his demise. Moreover, more or less in agreement with 
this date, Patrick’s age has been raised from 72 to 120, the age of 
Moses. To account for the difference it is suggested that the latter 
date may have been arrived at by counting sixty years from the date 
of Patrick’s coming to Ireland as bishop (a.v. 432) instead of by 
counting the sixty years from the first coming of Patrick to Ireland 
as a captive circa a.D. 403 or A.D. 405. 

Legends have also arisen as to the circumstances of his death and 
the place of his burial. Without going into these it may be 
interesting to quote from the Tripartite Life’ an account of his 
death : 


“‘ Now after these great marvels the day of Patrick’s death and his going 
to heaven drew nigh. And he began to go to Armagh in order that his. 
resurrection might be therein. The angel Victor came towards him, and 
thus he said to him: ‘Go back to the place from which thou hast come, 
namely, to the Barn (Sabhail), for it is there thou shalt die, and not- 
in Armagh. It hath been granted to thee by God,’ saith the Angel, ‘ that 
thy dignity and thy pre-eminence, thy piety and thy teaching shall be in 
Armagh, as if thou thyself wert alive therein.’ 

“ Patrick said: 

‘*T have chosen a place of resurrection, 
Armagh my church. 
I have no power over my freedom, 
It is bondage to the end. 


‘¢¢ Tt is Armagh that I love— 
A dear Thorpe, a dear hill, 
A fortress which my soul haunteth. 
Emain * of the heroes will be waste.’ 
“The angel said : 


“¢As ... thy crosier 
Great dignity will fill thy .. . 
Armagh thy church,’” 


Two relics of St. Patrick, his crozier and his bell, were preserved 
at Armagh for many years, and one of them, the traditionary bell, 
is still in existence. 

The crozier was removed after the Norman Conquest from 
Armagh to Dublin, and was the subject of such excessive reverence 
that it was destroyed by Archbishop Browne in an iconoclastic 
spirit in a.D. 1538. 

The four-sided bell composed of two pieces of iron folded over one 
another, with a handle and without a clapper, is now deposited in 
the National Museum in Dublin, together with a handsome brass 
shrine in which it was kept. 

The evidence for the bell is a notice in the Annals of Ulster under 
date 553 that St. Columba placed the relics which he found in the 
tomb of St. Patrick at Sabhail in a shrine, and as the “ bell of the 
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will” was among the relics stated in the Book of Cuana to have 
been found by St. Columba, we may indulge ourselves in the 
belief that this bell may have been rung by the very hand of St. 
Patrick. 

Such is the simple story of St. Patrick’s life (so far as it can be 
ascertained at the present day)—stripped of the marvellous and the 
fabulous in which the medieval chroniclers loved to enshrine it. 

It remains to investigate the authorities on which the narrative is 
based, and it may be interesting to review the early metrical com- 
positions of which our saint is the subject. 


SOURCES, 


Beyond and above all, our reliable knowledge of St. Patrick 
rests on his own writings: 


The Confession ; 
The Epistle against Coroticus ; and (doubtfully) 
The “‘ Sayings of St. Patrick.” 


I. THE CONFESSION. 


Of the Confession there are seven manuscripts or fragments of 
manuscripts in existence. 

First, that in the Book of Armagh, one of the treasures of Trivity 
College Library, transcribed by the Scribe Ferdomnach under Bishop 
Torbech about the year a.p. 807. This was originally supposed to 
be in the very handwriting of St. Patrick, and it is noteworthy that 
in some of the places where Ferdomnach’s name appears as the 
copyist efforts have been made to obliterate the entries, but by a 
very ingenious piecing together of evidence the name of the scribe, 
and therewith the date of transcription, have been established. 

Secondly, Cottonian MS. Nero. E. 1, in the British Museum. 
This copy dates from about 1100 a.D., and is written in a fine bold 
hand, that in the Book of Armagh being somewhat minute and 
cramped. It is much fuller than the Armagh copy, which bears 
signs of haste and indications, by the letter “Z” in the margin, 
that Ferdomnach was unable to decipher the older MS. from which 
he copied, which he frequently refers to as indistinct. 

Thirdly, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. This MS. corresponds 
in extent to the Cottonian MS., and with the succeeding, was 
originally in the Library of Salisbury Cathedral, was borrowed from 
thence by Archbishop Usher in 1640, came into the hands of 
Bishop Fell, and passed with the rest of his MSS. into the Bodleian 
in 1686. 

Fourthly, a second copy in the Bodleian Library of the same 
origin as the last. Dr. White states from a minute comparison of 
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the two Bodleian codices with the rest of the MSS. of the Confession 
that this second copy approaches more nearly to the Cottonian MS. 
in certain readings, whilst the former agrees in grammatical forms 
with the remnants of the Rouen MS. (mentioned below). 

Fifthly, a manuscript formerly in the possession of the monastery 
of St. Vaust (or Vidast), near Arras. The Bollandists published an 
edition of this MS. in 1668, which was not distinguished by the 
exact scholarship of to-day, and as in the case of other lives of the 
saints was written mainly for edification, Thusin the Creed of St. 
Patrick, they insert the Homo Ousin (being of one substance with 
the Father) candidly confessing that this does not appear in the 
original, but that St. Patrick must have meant it. It is a remark- 
able fact that St. Patrick in his own writings makes no allusion to 
the controversies of his day, noteven to the Pelagian heresy, which 
was of British origin, and which his patron St. German had been sent 
into Britain by Pope Celestinus to suppress. This manuscript, which 
is of the twelfth century, was lost in the troubles of the French 
Revolution, and has only recently come to light; it is now deposited 
in the public library at Arras, A photograph of it (less two folios) has 
recently been deposited in the library of the Royal Irish Academy 
by the Rev. N. J. D. White. The extant portion represents about 
three-fifths of the text of the Confession as printed by Bollandists, 
and about one-fifth of the Epistle against Coroticus. 

Siathly, a fragment of a MS. discovered at Rouen containing 
about the first half of the Confession, in a very dilapidated condition, 
has recently been discovered, and a photograph of it, with fourty-two 
lines to the page of very small writing (five pages), was deposited in 
the Royal Irish Academy by Dr. White at the same time. 

On the basisof these six MSS. Mr. White has constructed a 
standard text of the Confession, indicating in notes every variation in 
the manuscripts, that is to say, “‘ the reading in the text in every case 
is that of the MSS. whose variations are not recorded in the foot- 
notes.” 

A seventh MS. has since come to light in the National Library, 
Paris, which contains some interesting readings. 


II. Tae EpistLte aGainst CoRoricus. 


This consists of a powerful invective against a British chieftain 
who slaughtered or led into captivity a number of St. Patrick’s 
converts—some of them while the anointing was yet glistening on 
their foreheads—and is a plea for their release. It is noteworthy for, 
among other things, describing Patrick’s father as a Decurion, not 
as a Deacon, and as the Theodosian code strictly prohibited the com- 
bination of the two offices—the profession of holy orders having 
evidently been used to evade the civil obligations of the former—we 
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must take our choice between the two. An expression in the 
Epistle denouncing Coroticus as unworthy to be called a fellow 
citizen, “Non dico civibus meis,” by Patrick, has been used as 
giving point to the saint’s birthplace being Ailclyde (Dumbarton), 
not South Wales, or it may refer to their common Roman citizenship. 

The authorities for the Epistle are practically the same as for the 
Confession, with the exception that the Epistle is not contained in 
the Book of Armagh. At the end of the Confession in the Book 
of Armagh occur the words “ Huc usque volumen quod Patricius 
manu conscripsit sna.” 


III. Dicta Patricu (Sayings of St. Patrick). 


These consist of six short sentences. The first supports the fact 
of St. Patrick’s travels in Gaul and Italy. 

The second consists of the words, “From the world ye have 
passed on to Paradise ’—the same words occurring in the Epistle 
against Coroticus. The fourth, if genuine (which Dr. Bury doubts), 
inculeates conformity with Rome in ritual observance. 

The third, fifth, and sixth contain the Kyrie Hleison and an 
expression of thankfulness. 


We pass next to the lives of St. Patrick : 


I. TrrecHAN’s Memoirs AND ADDITIONS. 


Bishop Tirechén was a pupil of Ultan of Ardbreccan (d. 657), 
and relates that he made these notes “ex oro vel libro” (from the 
mouth or book) of his master. He appears to have written towards 
the end of the seventh century, and to have travelled over the 
greater part of the scenes of Patrick’s activity in Connaught, col- 
lecting evidence in favour of the patruchia of St. Patrick in the 
interests of the See of Armagh. His relation, though not abso- 
lutely excluding the miraculous, is for the most part credible 
enough, but does not pretend to be an exhaustive biography of the 
saint. 

His writings appear in the Book of Armagh, as do also those of 
Muirchu, and together constitute the oldest records, except St. 
Patrick’s own writings of the Acts of the Apostle of Ireland. 


II. Murrcnvu MAaccruHent. 


This is a regular biography. The writer was a cleric of Sletty, 
and states that he obtained his materials from Bishop Aed of Sletty, 
whom he accompanied to Armagh, to a synod convened by Adamnan, 
to assimilate the North Irish with the South Irish Church, a.p. 632, 
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and is, like Tizechén’s memoirs, written in the interests of the 
Church of Armagh. 

An independent MS. of Muirchu, dating from the tenth century, 
was discovered some years ago at Brussels. 

It is divided into two books, the first of which may be regarded 
as historical, but the latter is a string of miraculous events which 
we may be certain nevcr happened. It is probable that both 
Tirechén and Muirchu had a common written source, though they 
by no means agree, as, for instance, in the length of Patrick’s stay 
at Auxerre, and his alleged visit to Rome, already referred to. 


III, Coiean’s Lives, 


After these authorities come Colgan’s seven Lives, printed at 
Antwerp in 1647: 

Vita I. is Fiace’s hymn, of which later. 

Vita II. is described by Colgan as “ex membranis monasterii St. 
Huberti in Arduenna” (tenth century). 

Vita III. as “ex vetustis membranis Biburgensibus in Bavaria” 
—copies exist at Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin (tenth century). 

Vita IV. as “ex veteri Cod Pergam MS. alnensis coenobii” 
(ninth century). 

Vita V., by Probus (tenth century). 

Vita VI., by Jocelin, a monk of Furness (twelfth century, 1183— 
1185). 

Vita VII. is the Tripartite Life, so called because it is divided 
into three parts (eleventh century, or late tenth century). 

It is much longer and more elaborate than the others, which it 
may be said practically to include, and is a storehouse of tradition 
and fable, as well as fact, associated with St. Patrick. The greater 
part of it is old or middle Irish, but some sentences are in Latin, 
and it is interesting as containing a great deal of information 
relating to the social and religious life in Ireland of the period from 
St. Patrick’s date to about five hundred years after. 

The three MSS. from which Colgan published have not been 
traced, but there are two more or less complete—one at Oxford 
(Rawlinson, B. 512) which Dr. Whitley Stokes generally followed, 
and another in the British Museum (Egerton 93), with which he 
fills up the gaps. 

The five remaining lives, II., III., IV., V., and VI., have been 
subjected to a searching analysis by Dr. Bury, and he holds that Vite 
II. and IV. are based on a common original, which he designates 
hypothetically— itself based on Muirchu, as is also Vita III. 

Of the lives by Probus (Vita V.) and Jocelin (Vita VI.) there is 
not much to be said, except that, like the Homily in the Lebar 
Breec, they were written rather for edification than for historical 
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purposes. That of Jocelin contains St. Patrick’s vision of the 
future of Ireland, as well as the first version of the expulsion of 
snakes from Ireland. 


IV. Orser AUTHORITIES, 


The following sixth century entry by St. Columba in the Book 
of Darrow is interesting, if genuine : 

“* Rogo beatitudinem tuam, sancte preesbiter Patrici, ut quicunque 
hunc libellum manu tenurit meminerit Columba scriptoris 
qui hoc scripsi met evangelium per XII. dierum spatium.” (I 
entreat thy beatitude, holy priest, Patrick, that whosoever shall 
hold this book in his hand may remember Columba the writer, who 
transcribed the evangel in the space of twelve days.) 

The Catalogus Sanctorum Hiberniz secundum diversa tempore 
(eighth century), is a very brief sketch of the ecclesiastical history 
of Ireland from the time of St. Patrick to the year 665 a.D. It 
contains a somewhat artificial division into three periods, viz. : 

AD. 432-544, Ordo Sanctissimus ; 

» 044-598, ,, Sanctior; 
» 098-665, ,, Sanctus. 

The first order is distinguished by these distinctive features : 

1, All the saints were bishops. 

2, There was unity in the Church, one liturgy, one tonsure (the 
Celtic), one mode of observing Easter, and all obeyed the guidance 
of St. Patrick. 

3. The Saints did not disdain the ministration and society of 
women. 

The second period differed in all three respects from the first : 

1, The order of saints consisted chiefly of presbyters; there were 
few bishops. 

2. The unity of the Church was not wholly maintained. It was 
. maintained in regard to the tonsure and the Paschal cycle, but 
different liturgies were introduced and different monastic rules; it 
could no longer be said that wnwm ducem Patriciwm habebant, 

3. Women were separated from the monasteries. 

The third order consisted of presbyters and only a few bishops. 
The conversion of the South of Ireland to Roman usages falls into 
this period, so that it is marked by still more diversity than the 
second, since two different modes of tonsure and of the determins- 
tion of Easter prevailed in Ireland. There was, moreover, a ten- 
dency among the saints to betake themselves to the solitary life of 
hermits. 

The references to the two modes of tonsure and the two modes of 
computing the period of Easter are important, as showing that the 
teaching of St. Patrick in these respects was not identical with that 
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of the Church of Rome. The Celtic tonsure consisted in shaving 
the front of the head from ear to ear. The Roman tonsure was on 
the crown of the head only, and was not finally accepted by the 
Celtic Church till a.p. 716. 

As regards Easter, the computation introduced into Ireland by 
St. Patrick depended upon an eighty-four years’ cycle, as was that 
of the Roman Charch till a.D. 457, when the Victorian cycle of 532 
years was adopted, to be superseded in a.D, 525 by the nineteen 
years’ cycle of Dionysius—the old Alexandrian cycle. 

We find sundry references to St. Patrick in Nenmies’ Historea 
Britonum—ninth century, and in the various annals, namely : 


Annals of Ulster . - A.D. 431 to a.p. 1504 
Drummond Calendar’ , 

Cambriae Calendar ; Eleventh century 
Tigernach’s Annals’, 

Book of Leinster . . Twelfth century 
Innisfallen . . . Thirteenth century 


and a collection of Irish canons in the form of a circular letter from 
St. Patrick, St. Iserninus, and St. Auxilius bears marks of great 
antiquity. Dr. Achery was of opinion that this collection was made 
before the eighth century. He had two MSS. of it, one belonging 
to the Abbey of Corbey, and the other to the library of St. Germain. 


THE PoEMs. 


It is always interesting to study the metrical compositions of 
early nations and events, and those relating to St. Patrick are no 
exception to this rule. 


I. St. Patrick’s Hymn. 


The earliest poem that has come down to us is a hymn attributed 
to St. Patrick himself, and is variously known as St. Patrick’s 
Hymn, the Scottish Hymn, and Faed Fiada, or Deer’s Cry (otherwise 
rendered as the Guard’s Cry, and the Instruction of the Deer), and 
the Lorica, or breast-plate of St. Patrick. 

It bears internal evidence of great antiquity—notably in the 
reference to the Druids, smiths, and women whose whiles were to 
be avoided. We have the latter among us still, though St. Patrick 
probably meant witches, but we have no Druids, except in the Pan- 
Celtic Association, and we do not attribute smiths’ work, or even the 
building of an ironclad, to necromancy. Moreover, the poem 
contains no reference to any custom or occurrence later than the 
fifth century, to which it is attributed. 

It is, in fact, devotional, and according to legend was written to 
protect St. Patrick when he was pursued by King Loigaire—and 
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the name, the Deer's Cry, originates in a fable that the saint and his 
followers were turned into deer, with little Benin (one of Patrick’s 
successors at Armagh), a fawn, running behind. 

The hymn is in Irish, and is found in the Liber Hymnorwm 
(Trinity College Library, Dublin, E. 4,2) folio 19b—a twelfth- 
century manuscript, and also in the Bodleian MS. of the Tripartite 
Life. 

The first word, ‘“ Atomriug,” which occurs frequently in the 
course of the poem, was originally translated “ At Tara,” and the 
opening lines were then rendered by the Irish poet, Mangan. 


“ At Tara to-day, in this awful hour, 
I call on the Holy Trinity. 
Glory to Him who reigneth in power, 
The God of the Elements, Father and Son, 
The Paraclete Spirit, which three are the One, 
The Everlasting Divinity. 


“ At Tara to-day I call on the Lord,” &. 


The correct translation is, however, “I bind,” and a revised 
version was made by Mrs. Alexander, late wife of the present 
Archbishop of Armagh, which was sung in York Minster on 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1891, when Archbishop Magee, an Irishman, 
was enthroned, commencing : 


“bind unto myself to-day 
The strong name of the Trinity, 
By invocation of the same, 
The Three in One the One in Three. 


“‘T bind this day to me for ever,” &c. 


II, St. Fracc’s Hymn. 


The second in order of date is Ss. Fiacs’s hymn, also in Irish, 
commencing “Ganair Patraic.” This is professedly biographical, 
and round it have grown up many of the popular myths surrounding 
St. Patrick. It is possible that about a half may be the genuine 
production of the repated author, bat it is certain the whole cannot 
be, as it refers to the destraction of Tara, which occurred in a.p. 560, 
whereas Fiacc was ordained by St. Patrick. Basides the text of 
the hymn, we have in this case, as well as in the others, elaborate 
prefaces and glossaries explaining or expanding the original, and 
although these are, of course, of mach later date, they serve to 
indicate the ideas and tendencies of those who penned them. The 
gloss on the first line of this hymn is respoasible for the identifica- 
tion of Nomthur with Ailcluaith (rosk of Clyde=Dambarton) 
which has been the commonly reseived locality of Patrick’s birth- 
place ever since. Nanterre, in France, has been suggested as the 
eqaivalent of Nemthur. Is it possible that the word Nemthur 
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may represent the central syllables of Ban)na vem ta)burnie, where 
Patrick himself states his father had a small estate ? 

This hymn appears in the Liber Hymnorum of Trinity College, 
Dablin (E. 4, 2. folio 15a) and also in a Liber Hymnorum of about ' 
the same period (tenth or eleventh century) formerly in the Monas- 
tery at Donegal (pp. 86 and 37) removed thence to St. Isidore’s 
Convent in Rome, and now (1873) restored to the Franciscan Con- 
vent on Merchants Quay, Dublin. 


III. St. SEcHNALL’s Hymn. 


The third poem is that of St. Sechnall (or Secundinus) in praise 
of Patrick, commencing “ Audite omnes.” 1t is found in the 
Trinity College Liber Hymnorum (folio 1), also in that of the 
Franciscan Convent, Dublin (page 12), and in the Lebar Breec (page 
22), a manuscript of the thirteenth or fourteenth century in the 
Library of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, which also contains 
the Homily on St. Patrick (pages 24 to 29), commencing “ 1 Populus 
qut sedebat in tenebris” (The people who sat in darkness). 

There is a fourth copy of this hymn in the Antiphonary of 
Bangor, written between 4.D. 680 and 691, and now preserved in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 

The hymn is described in the Irish preface as being in alpha- 
betical order, “more Hebraorum, sed non per omnia” (that is to 
say, every line does not follow the alphabetical order, but only the 
first line of each quatrain). The preface quaintly continues : 
“Three and twenty capitals are in it, and four lines in each 
capitulam and fifteen syllables in each line ; ef si quis invenerit plus 
minusve, in eo error est.2 There are two or three places which are 
sine sensu sed causa rithmi.” ® 

There is a legend that when Sechnall had completed his hymn 
he invited St. Patrick to listen to a poem which he had composed 
in honour of a good man. “By all means,” said St. Patrick, “ it is 
well to hear of the deeds of those who love God.” Accordingly 
Sechnall commenced reciting his poem, adroitly omitting the first 
verse, which gives the name of Patrick as the good man whose 
praises he was celebrating. 

When he came to the middle St. Patrick demurred that no man 
was so good as to deserve such words to be spoken of him. How- 
ever, the recitation was completed in another place. 

The first verse which St. Sechnall suppressed in the reading has 
been translated as follows in the “Henry Bradshaw” edition of 


1 The “P” is wanting in the MS., but a place is left for illuminating an initial 
“P” on a larger scale. 
2 “Tf any one should find more or less, there is an error.” 
3 “Without sense, but on account of the rhythm.” 
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the Liber Hymnorum by Dr. Atkinson, President of the Royal Irish 
Academy : 


“ Hear all ye who love God, the holy merits 
Of the man in Christ, blessed Patrick the Bishop, 
How in good deeds he is to be compared to the angels, 
And on account of his perfect life to the Apostles.” 


St. Sechnall is said to have been a nephew of St. Patrick, and 
was his successor at Armagh. 

The following lines are a translation of a poem quoted in the 
Lebar Brecc as the composition of Eochaidh O’Fiannagan : 


“‘ Sechnall, son of Uabaird the Gifted, 
The most gifted of living men, 
Of the race of the pure, fierce, white-coloured 
Longobards of Leatha.'” 


In some accounts Patrick’s mother is said to have been a sister 
of St. Martin of Tours, her name being Conchessa, and the names of 
several of Patrick’s sisters are also given. Elsewhere the name of 
Sechnall’s father is given as Restitutus, and that of his mother, 
Patrick’s sister, as Liamania. 

The Monastery of Tours claims that St, Patrick had his abode 
there for some years and was the author of a “ Penitential ” recently 
discovered in the library of the town of Angers, a translation of 
which is published in Dr. Wright's edition of the writings of St. 
Patrick, but this is of very doubtful authenticity, 


IV. Nuynine’s PRAYER. 


We may take, fourthly, Ninnine’s prayer in Irish commencing 
with the word “ Admuinemmair,” to be found in both the Trinity 
College and Franciscan Liber Hymnorum. Of this prayer Dr. 
Atkinson remarks : 


“The Oratio Ninini (our No. 20) shows no appearance of a regularly 
constructed poem, though there seems to have been an initial effort in 
that direction, for the first lines present the formula 2(7+5); but all 
throughout there is a rhythmic tendency that is unmistakable. It may 
be mere accident, but it is at all events noteworthy that an alphabetical 
order is observed in the lines : 


““* Airdire bres cathargestar de daig fonenaig guidmit,’ 


“ and that all throughout also the alliterative element is strongly marked, 
as in these words in order,app; aaabb; cddcdd; ffff; gg; pp; 
ddd; pp. But it adds nothing definite to our knowledge of the metric 


system.” 





1 Latium, a general name for Italy. 
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The prayer is so short that we give Dr. Atkinson’s translation at 
fall length : 


‘* We venerate St. Patrick, chief Apostle of 
Ireland, Renowned his name, wonderful, 
A flame that baptizeth Gentiles. 
He fought against hard-hearted wizards, : 
He thrust down the proud with the aid of our Lord of fair heavens. 


“ He purified Ireland’s meadow-lands. 
A mighty birth! We beseech Patrick Chief Apostle 
Who will free us at the judgment from Doom 
To the malevolence of hard-hearted demons 
God be with me, with the prayer of Patrick Chief Apostle.” 


V. Ecce FUuucet. 


Our fifth and last poem is anonymous. It is found in the 
Trinity College Liber Hymnorum (folio 32), where it is preceded by 
the letters in, y, s, » (Incipit ymnus Sancti Patricii), but is wanting 
in that of the Franciscan Convent. 

Another copy exists in Trinity College Library classed Fifteenth 
Century B. 1. 5. (The Antiphonary of Kilmoone in the Office for 
the feast of St. Patrick, i.c., March 17). 

It consists of only twenty-twolines commencing “ Hece fulget.” The 
fall text is given, with a translation, in Dr. Wright’s “ Writings of 
St. Patrick,” published by the Religious Tract Society—a cheap 
and handy form of the Confession and other literary remains of 
our saint. It is curious as containing a reference to the expulsion 
of serpents from Ireland in the following lines: 


‘“‘ Guadebatque se liberam remeare ad patriam, 
Qua serpentis astutia ollim expulsa fuerat.” 


(And he rejoiced to return himself to a free country, 
From whence the guile of the serpent had been formerly expelled.) 


F. TREFFRY, 


Note.—Since writing the above, an elaborate and picturesque 
life of St. Patrick has been published by Dr. Healy, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Tuam. As it is entirely uncritical, and is 
written for purposes of edification, it in no way affects the point of 
view taken up in the foregoing article. Dr. Healy’s attitude towards 
the miracles of St. Patrick, of which the medisval lives chiefly 
consist, is curious. He says that you need not believe them unless 
you like, but he would obviously prefer that you did believe them. 
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A PROFESSOR OF DEMONOLOGY. 


THERE are few people who at the present day do not regard with 
abhorrence the cruelties which in the name of religion were 
inflicted on supposed witches and warlocks, yet it is hardly fair to 
dismiss the authors of such persecutions with contempt. 


“ We are too hasty when we set down our ancestors in the gross for fools 
for the monstrous inconsistencies (as they seem to us) involved in their 
creed of witchcraft. In the relations of this visible world we find them 
to have been as rational and shrewd to detect an historic anomaly as 
ourselves.” 


Thus writes Elia, and it isin a spirit of indulgence such as he 
advocates that the compilers of works dealing with this subject must 
be studied. An earlier, and in some ways equally delightful, 
essayist, Henry Mackenzie, states that there was not a schoolboy 
in his day who did not scoff at the existence of witchcraft and 
sorcery, but he also points out that many of the wisest and best- 
informed of our forefathers had a firm belief in them.! In 1685, 
exactly a century before these words were written, George Sinclair, 
Professor of Philosophy at Glasgow University, published his re- 
markable Satan’s Invisible World Discovered,? a volume which is 
said to have formed a part of every cottage library in Scotland. It 
affords many curious instances of a superstition which prevailed to 
a@ much later period in that country than in England, but in order 
that its popularity may be best understood some account must be 
given of the origin and growth of the belief. 

In his Letters on Demonology and Witehcraft, Sir Walter Scott 
relates in detail the romantic story of the soothsayer Thomas of 
Erceldoune, usually called “Thomas the Rhymer,” who described in 
verse his own adventures at the court of the Elf-Queen, and who 
flourished in the reign of Alexander III. Unfortunately, recent 
writers * attribute the poem to a much later period, and consider that 
it was in all probability the work of an Englishman. However that 
may be, it took a strong hold upon the imagination of the people, 
and Thomas was for long regarded as the pioneer of Scottish poetry. 


1 The Lounger, No. 41, November 12, 1785. 

? Reprinted from the original edition by T. G. Stevenson, Edinburgh, 1871. But 
Scott gives 1695 as the correct date. 
_ * David Patrick, LL.D., in Chamber's Cyclopedia of English Literature, 1901, 
i. p. 166 ; T. F, Henderson, in Scottish Vernacular Literature, 1900, p. 19. 
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Bot apart from its literary value, the legend is the earliest example 
of the relations which were supposed to exist between mortals and 
fairies. Those who practised white magic, such as fortune-tellers or 
quack doctors, and who claimed that they derived their power from 
these well-disposed beings, came within the purview of the law just 
as did the dabblers in the black art and the traffickers with Satan 
himself, so that, as Scott says, the proprietor of some patent 
medicine might perhaps have forfeited his life before he had 
established the reputation of his drop, elixir, or pill. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century two women, Bessie 
Dunlop and Alison Pearson, were burnt merely for employing 
unlawful methods of healing, and many examples might be quoted 
to show how witchcraft became blended with the fairy myth, 
with the result that all dealings with supernatural agencies were 
attributed to the power of evil. Scotland has been described as the 
home of the witch, and although the first recorded case of witch- 
craft in Piteairns Criminal Trials is that of Janet Douglas, 
Lady Glammis, in 1537, Shakespeare in his characters of Macbeth 
and the “ weird sisters” would appear to date the superstition from 
the earliest times. In 1563, an Act of Parliament, which received 
the support of John Knox, was passed forbidding all persons to 
practice witchcraft, sorcery, or necromancy under pain of death. 
Indeed, the kirk was mainly responsible for the fierce persecution 
which followed. According to Mr. Hill Burton, philosophers dis- 
coursed on the doctrines of this occult science as adepts now 
discourse on astronomy or geology.1 The Calvinists evinced an 
extraordinary degree of credulity in the black art, and fostered the 
belief, as it gave them a powerful influence over the minds of the 
populace. 

But the infection soon spread to England. Both Bacon and 
Raleigh acquiesced in the existence of witches.2 In 1584 
Reginald Scot, whom Sinclair in his preface refers to as the 
“ Father of the Witch Patrons,” wrote his Discovery of Witcheraft, 
in which he drew attention to the shallowness of the evidence 
brought against accused persons, but he did not attempt to refute 
the popular notions. After George Gifford and William Perkins 
had done their best to rebuke Scot, James VI. replied in his 
famous treatise on Demonology (1597), a work which doubtless 
greatly influenced Sinclair, since his excuse for publishing his “little 
book ” was that ‘“‘ the Learnedest Prince and Greatest Monarch of his 
time ” had written on the same subject. In his foreword to the 
reader the Scottish Solomon had said : 


“The fearful abounding at this time in this country of these detestable 
slaves of the Devil, the Witches or Enchanters hath moved me (beloved 





\ History of Scotland, vii. p. 379. 
28, R. Gardiner’s History of England, vii. p. 323. 
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Reader) to despatch in post this following treatise of mine not in any wise 
(as I protest) to serve for a show of my learning and ingenuity, but only 
moved of conscience to press thereby so far as I can to resolve the 
doubting hearts of many both that such assaults of Satan are most 
certainly practised and that the instruments thereof merit most severely 
to be punished.” 


That there were scoffers even in his day James proves in his 
preface, but it is not surprising that the majority of his subjects 
should have been impressed by such an emphatic pronouncement 
on the part of one who, in spite of his artless disclaimer, professed 
to be the source of all wisdom in religious matters, During the 
whole of his reign, the Civil Wars, and the Commonwealth, the 
persecutions were continued with unabated vigour. Cromwell and 
his generals, whatever their opinions on the subject might have 
been, were obliged to abandon the victims accused of the crime to 
the terrors of the law in order to gratify the people. 

About the year 1622 a play, The Witch of Edmonton, described 
as a “known true story,” and attributed to Dekker and Ford, was 
first produced upon the stage, and attracted large and appreciative 
audiences, although it is doubtful whether representations of it were 
ever given in Scotland, as it was not until the reign of George II. 
that public entertainments were regularly permitted in that country. 
The Lord Advocate, Sir George Mackenzie (1636-91), conducted 
many witch trials in his lifetime, but it is alleged * that he was con- 
vinced that three-fourths of them were unjust and urffounded. 
Macaulay relates 2 that Lady Dalrymple of Stair, wife of the Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session at the accession of William III., was 
popularly nicknamed the “ Witch of Endor,” and was supposed to 
have cast fearful spells on her enemies. The opinions of two 
notable men may be cited as to the reasonableness of the belief. 
Addison, in relating Sir Roger's visit to Moll White, said, “My 
mind is divided between two opposite opinions ; or rather (to speak 
my thoughts freely) I believe in general that there is, and has been, 
such a thing as witchcraft; but at the same time can give no credit 
to any particular instance of it.” Johnson, when pressed by one of 
his numerous questioners, also expressed doubt on the subject: “ It 
is not more strange that there should be evil spirits than evil men; 
evil unembodied spirits than evil embodied spirits.” And be added 
with his usual common sense and broad-mindedness: “ You must 
consider that wise and great men have condemned witches to 
die.” 

This brief résumé may serve to illustrate the practical utility of 
such a treatise in the author’s estimation. Sinclair's work became 
the village pastor's vade-mecum, and found its way to the shelves 
of his parishioners. It is evident that at this time the superstition 


1 Mackay’s Popular Delusions, 1852, ii. p. 138, 
2 History of England, 1859, iv. p. 275. 
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was by no means universal, for in the preface he is at pains to 
prove the existence of devils, witches, and apparitions, and sternly 
rebukes such as scoff and jest about so serious a subject. In his 
opinion their disrespectful attitude is tantamount to atheism. 
‘Many worthy Ministers of the Gospel have been the Butt of the 
Devil’s malice,” writes Sinclair, doubtless recalling Martin Luther’s 
famous encounter with the Arch-fiend. And if the leaders of 
religious thought had made up their minds on the matter, why 
should lesser mortals have any misgivings? That is the gist of 
his argument, and it certainly appealed to the superstitious 
peasantry of his day. 

We can imagine the avidity with which these old wives’ tales 
must have been devoured. Here are a few of the headings to the 
various relations or chapters: A Wonderful Story of one Robert 
Churchman inveighled in Quakerism and possessed bya Spirit and how 
he was recovered ; A True Narrative of the Drummer of Ted- Worth ; 
A Marvellous Prank played by the Devil at Hamelen, a town in 
Germany! ; A Miraculous Cure of a Dutch Woman accompanied with 
an Apparition ; The Devil of Glenluce enlarged with several Re- 
markable Additions from an Eye and Ear Witness, A Person of 
undoubted Honesty. In the last case an unfortunate weaver and his 
family, by name Campbell, were tormented by the wiles of a “‘ bold 
and sturdy beggar,” afterwards hanged at Dumfries for blasphemy, 
owing to their refusal to give him alms. Their chests and trunks 
were opened and the contents thrown about, their warp and threads 
were cut, as well as their coats, bonnets, hose and shoes, and at last 
the Devil himself personally intervened. “ About the middle of 
November the Foul Fiend came on with new and extraordinary 
assaults by throwing of stones in at the doors and windows and 
down the Chimney-head which were of great quantity and thrown 
with force.” It is comforting to learn that no member of the 
family was hurt, and that in the end the tormenter “suffered him- 
self to be put away and gave the weaver a peaceable habitation.” 
Perhaps the most remarkable story in the volume is that of how 
King Duff, the seventy-eighth King of Scotland, became bewitched. 
His Majesty was seized with sudden illness, and the court physicians 
were unable to afford him any relief. It was reported that nightly 
meetings were held at Forres, and the witches were discovered 
roasting before a fire the King’s image fashioned in wax. The 
design of this horrible act was that, as the wax gradually melted, 
so at last the king’s body would totally decay. It need hardly be 
said that as soon as the criminals had suffered King Duff was at 
once restored to health. The narrative concludes with a quaint 
exclamation, addressed to the reader: ‘“‘ Compare this with the first 
relation and you will find them jump and agree exactly.” 


1 This is, of course, anent the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
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The parallel case to which reference is made is concerned with 
the troubles which Sir George Maxwel, of Pollok, encountered from 
the devil and his vassals. This unfortunate person fell ill in 
the same way—the exact date of his seizure is given, viz., 
October 14, 1676, but a few years before Sinclair wrote his treatise 
—and his sickness was attributed to one Gennet Mathie and her 
accomplices, who, having made a pact with the Evil One, formed a 
wax effigy of Maxwel, into which they thrust pins and which they 
turned on a spit before the fire! The trial of the witches, for 
which the Lords of his Majesty’s Privy Council granted a com- 
mission, was conducted with much formality, and some of the most 
“judicious” gentlemen of the country presided thereat. All the 
prisoners were condemned to be burnt, with the exception of 
Annabil Stewart, a girl of fourteen, who, principally, it seems, on 
account of her willingness to repent, was reprieved. Sinclair's 
narrative of the apparition which startled James IV. and his cour- 
tiers in the Kirk of Linlithgow on the eve of Flodden is evidently 
based on the old chroniclers referred to in the histories of Mr. 
Tytler and Mr. Hill Burton, and is as follows : 


“While the King stayed at Lithgow, attending the gathering of his 
Armie, which was defeat at Flowdon, being full of Cares and Perplexity, 
he went into the Church of Saint Michael, to hear Evening-Song, as then 
it was called. While he was at his Devotion, an Ancient Man came in, 
his Amber coloured Hair hanging down upon his Shoulders, his forehead 
high and inclining to Baldness, his Garments of Azure colour, somewhat 
long, girded about with a Towel, or Table-Napkin, of a Comely and very 
Reverend Aspect. Having enquired for the King, he intruded himself 
into the Prease, passing through, till he came to him with a clounish 
simplicity; leaning over the Canon’s seat where the King sate. ‘Sir,’ 
said he, ‘I am sent hither to entreat you to delay your Expedition for 
this time, and to proceed no further in your intended Journey ; for if you 
do, you shall not prosper in your Enterprise, nor any of your Followers. 
I am further charged to warn you, not to use the Acquaintance, Company 
or Counsel of Women as you tender your Honour Life and Estate.’ After 
this Warning he withdrew himself back again into the Prease. When 
Service was ended, the King enquired earnestly for him, but he could be 
nowhere found, neither could any of the Bystanders (of whom diverse did 
narrowly observe him resolving afterwards to have discoursed with him) 
feel or perceive how, when or where he passed from them, having in a 
manner vanished in their hands.” 


Scott in his Letters on Demonology and Witcheraft frequently 
quotes from Sinclair’s work,? and it is probable that he had it in 


1 Another instance of this kind of crime may be cited. Ahout 1431 Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of Henry IV., married his mistress, Eleanor 
Cobham, an ambitious woman, who wished her husband to become king. Having 
consulted two professors of the black art, Bolingbroke and Southwell, “they at the 
request of the said Duchesse,” writes the chronicler Holinshed, “had devised an 
image of wax representing the king [Henry VI.] which by their sorcerie by little 
and little consumed.” The Duchess was tried and imprisoned for life. 

2 He states that Sinclair afterwards became the minister of Eastwood in 
Renfrewshire, but I can find no confirmation of this assertion. 
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mind when writing Woodstock, as the professor records at length 
the strange pranks played by the Devil at that place. In the 
Nineteenth Centwry for October 1905, the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott 
gives some hitherto unpublished extracts from Sir Walter’s manu- 
script notes on his “ gabions” at Abbotsford, 7.c., his rare books 
and other antiquities, which show how highly he prized this 
curiosity of literature. The first volume which he points to in the 
Press set apart for works on demonology is the Jnvisible World, 
and he tells us how he had long searched for the original edition, 
printed in 1695, until Mr. David Laing had “most kindly and 
handsomely ” given him thiscopy. ‘ With regard to Mr. Sinclair's 
collection of ghost stories,” he writes, “it contained what has at all 
times been desirable in such matters—a curious and detailed account. 
of a good number of tales concerning Gothic superstition not to be 
found elsewhere, and some that are famous to this day in Scottish 
history and tradition.” The Privy Council granted the author the 
exclusive privilege of publication for eleven years, and decreed that 
any infringement of his copyright would be met by such punish- 
ment as they should think fit—a substantial proof that they approved 
of the objects which Sinclair had in view. 

The volume was ioscribed with a dedication in the usual euphuistic 
style to George, fourth Earl of Winton, of whom little is known, bat. 
he appears to have been an ideal landlord. “ How manie hundreds 
of Young and Old have their Beeing and Livelie-hood by their 
dependence on your Lordship’s vertuous Actions about the Coal and 
Salt and things belonging thereunto, who art yourself the greatest. 
Coal and Salt Master in Scotland! What curious Mechanical Engines. 
has your Lordship, like another Archimedes, contrived for your Coal- 
works and for draining of Coal Sinks! What Deep-Pits and Air-holes 
are digged! What diligence to prevent Damps which kill men 
and beasts in a moment! What fruitful Corn-fields where Ceres 
hath her chief habitation lye within the prospect of your dwelling 
house at Seton!”! And much more in the like strain, a very 
object-lesson in the use, or rather abuse, of the superlative. 
Granted that Sinclair was a sycophant, such exclamations are not 
without their value as illustrative of the industrial progress in 
Scotland during the seventeenth century. It is an interesting 
fact that the author was, about the year 1672, appointed by the 
coal-owners in the Lothians to report on the seams of coal in the 
neighbourhood, and he had doubtless given good advice to his 
patron as to the management of his collieries. The first Earl of 
Winton was a brother of the famous lawyer Chancellor Seton, who 
afterwards became Earl of Dunfermline, and a son of George, seventh 
Lord Seton, the faithful adherent of Mary Queen of Scots; yet not 


1 Scott, in his MS. notes before referred to, quotes this passage and calls it ‘a 
morsel of exquisite pedantry.” 
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content with the mention of these illustrious names, Sinclair reviews 
the noble achievements of the family in general, commencing with 
Christopher Seton, the companion of Robert Bruce, and ending 
with those matchless heroes John Duke of Lauderdale, and John 
Earl of Tweeddale, “ both of them,” as was said of Julius Ceesar and 
Cato, Ingenti virtute (men of most eminent part and endowments). 

It is not my intention to refer in detail to Sinclair’s scientific 
attainments. By one competent to judge, it has been maintained 
that his researches in this direction, whilst containing some erroneous 
and eccentric views, are not lacking in ingenuity. He held the 
Chairs of Philosophy and Mathematics in Glasgow University, having 
migrated westwards from St. Andrews in 1654, and he was one of 
the first in Scotland to devote his attention to the study of physics 
and to measure the heights of mountains by means of the barometer. 
He explored the contents of the ship Florida, a relic of the Armada, 
wrecked in the Bay of Tobermory off the Isle of Mull, by means of 
a diving-bell lately invented, and he brought to the surface three 
pieces of ordnance, one of brass, one of copper, and one of iron. 
He refused to comply with Episcopacy, was ejected from the 
University, took to engineering and surveying, and was employed 
by the Edinburgh magistrates to superintend the construction of 
an aqueduct from Cormiston into the city. His Hydrostaticks and 
other works were severely handled by James Gregory, a professor 
at St. Andrews, in The Great and New Art of Weighing Vanity 
(1672). Sinclair wrote a bitter reply, entitled Cacus pulled out of 
his Den by the Heels, but his anger apparently cooled, since he 
never published the pamphlet, which is now in MS, in the 
University Library of Glasgow. At the Revolution he resumed 
his professorship at Glasgow. The last notice of him in the records 
of the college is dated April 18, 1696, and it is said that he died 
a poor but honest man. 


G. A. Srvciarr. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 


AN APPRECIATION AND AN APPEAL, 


On February 15, 1820, was born into this world Susan B. Anthony, 
one of the bravest, truest, most constant souls that ever dwelt upon 
this earth. On March 13, 1906, in the earliest morning hour 
(12°40) she passed from us. The intervening years were one con- 
tinuous period of devoted service to the highest interests of 
humanity. 

The wonderful details of this glorious life may best be studied in 
the two volumes, The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony, written 
by Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, from data supplied by the diaries, 
letters, newspaper cuttings, and other materials carefully preserved 
by Miss Anthony herself. A more living, inspiring human doca- 
ment is scarcely to be found in all literature. Of this great woman 
a brief notice appeared in this REVIEW in March 1908. 

Always hoping, ever working, accepting temporary defeat only 
as a pledge of ultimate victory, she retained to the last the youthful 
vitality of all great souls. 

So late as February of this year she travelled to Baltimore to 
attend the annual gathering of the American National Woman 
Suffrage Association, proceeding thence to Washington, where a 
large celebration was held in honour of her eighty-seventh birth- 
day. To some fifteen hundred persons gathered to do her honour 
she addressed a really grand Woman Suffrage speech, ending with 
the words, “ Failure is impossible,” Illness compelled her to return 
home to Rochester, instead of proceeding to New York, as had 
been arranged, and from that time to the end the struggle lay 
between her superb vitality and the forces of disease and death— 
heart failure, induced by double pneumonia, being the immediate 
cause of death. Till the last Sunday she retained intelligence and 
consciousness, but at 3°30 in the afternoon of that day sudden pain 
in the region of the heart was followed by a lapse into a comatose 
state, from which she never rallied. 

The Rev. Anna Shaw reports: 


“On Sunday, about two hours before she became unconscious, I talked 
with Miss Anthony. She said: ‘To think I have had more than sixty-six 
years of hard struggle for a little liberty, and then to die without, it seems 
so cruel,’ 
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“T replied: ‘ Your legacy will be freedom for all womankind after you 
are gone. Your splendid struggle has changed life for woman everywhere.’ 
She replied, ‘ If it has, I have lived to some purpose,’ and she begged me 
to promise that I and her niece, Miss Lucy Anthony, would stand together 
until the end of our lives and work faithfully for the cause, as she and her 
sister Mary had. 

“ Miss Anthony said of all workers: “‘ Their faces pass before me one 
by one. I cannot eall their names, but they are a host of loyal, splendid 
women, and I love them, everyone. How good every one has been to me! 
I wonder if we shall know in the hereafter. If we do I shall be with you 
when you win Oregon and in every campaign for victory.’ Then she added 
with a smile, ‘Perhaps I can do more over yonder than I did here.’ Her 
work was her one thought.” 


Of one remarkable episode in her earlier life, the Rochester 
Democrat of March 13 gives the following brief account : 


‘One day in November of 1872, as Miss Anthony was reading the morn- 
ing paper, her eye fell on an editorial urging citizens to register before 
the coming election. Seized with a sudden inspiration and throwing aside 
the paper, she asked her three sisters to accompany her. They made their 
way to the registration office, where the inspectors, young men, were 
unable to answer Miss Anthony’s arguments when she expounded to them 
the fourteenth amendment, and they allowed her, her sisters, and other 
women to register. 

“On election day Miss Anthony and six other women presented them- 
selves at the polls bright and early and swore in their votes. The discussions 
of the Press on the action were long and vigorous, and as a result Miss 
Anthony was arrested Monday, November 18. She, with fourteen other 
women who voted, went before United States officers, and were ordered to 
appear for examination Friday, November 29. At a second hearing, on 
December 23, they were held to be guilty, and their bail was fixed at $500 
each. 

“ Miss Anthony refused to give bail, and petitioned for a writ of habeas 
corpus. The inspectors were also arrested and bound over to the Albany 
term. At the hearing on Miss Anthony’s petition the decision was adverse, 
and $1000 bail was demanded for her appearance at the May term at 
Rochester. She objected to giving bail, but was overruled by her counsel, 
Hon. Henry R. Selden, who thought it a disgrace to allow his client to go 
to jail. Miss Anthony always regretted this, as it prevented her case 
going to the Supreme Court for final adjudication. 

“ During the period between November 18, 1872, and January 21, 1873, 
though in the eyes of the law Miss Anthony was imprisoned, she was left 
free to attend her many engagements. In order to prevent a verdict of 
guilty, if possible, she canvassed Monroe county, holding meetings in 
twenty-nine of the post-office districts. Her trial was then moved to 
Ontario county, and in the twenty-two days before the convening of the 
court she made twenty-one speeches, and Matilda J. Gage coming to her 
aid, spoke in sixteen townships. They together made a thorough canvas 
of the county, the last meeting being held in Canandaigua on the evening 
before the trial, which opened the morning of June 18. 

“ Judge Hunt sat on the bench, and, after a lengthy trial, he deliber- 
ately charged the jury to bring in a verdict of guilty, and she was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $100 and costs of prosecution. To this Miss 
Anthony replied that “ Resistance to tyranny is obedience to God,” and 
that she would never pay a dollar of that unjust fine, and she never did. 
Judge Hunt’s decision was severely criticised even by those who believed 
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that women had no right to vote, and his legal right to take the case from 
the jury and render a decision without giving them a chance to express 
an opinion was widely questioned. This trial was one of the most sensa- 
tional episodes of Miss Anthony’s long and brilliant life.” 


It may here be noted that during the recent elections in this 
country no fewer than nineteen women whose names had been 
accidentally placed upon the Parliamentary registers claimed in 
various constituencies their right to vote, and in one case only was 
this claim refused—the other eighteen women actually voted. This 
is interesting as showing the eagerness of women to vote where 
they have the opportunity, and the changed attitude of presiding 
officers, who no longer regard the fact of womanhood as naturally 
involving human degradation and civil disability. It is to be hoped 
that our rulers and legislators may presently arrive at the same 
mental attitude. 

The same paper in its issue of March 15 states that: 


“ Tributes to the character and life of the late Susan B. Anthony are 
appearing in the Press throughout the country. Telegrams‘of sympathy 
and appreciation are pouring into the Rochester home where Miss Mary 
Anthony, the sister so dear to Susan, and who, through all the years of 
endeavour and struggle, held up her hands, in deepest sorrow mourns the 
departure of her loved companion. 

“The State Senate on Tuesday, on motion of Senator Armstrong, 
adopted a joint resolution extending the sympathy of the people of this 
State to the family of the departed leader and philanthropist. Mayor 
Cutler closed a felicitous tribute to her worth by requesting the display 
of flags at half-mast in this city to-day when the funeral will be held. 
Many societies and organisations have already taken action, and many 
more will put on record their sense of the great worth of the noble woman 
whose life work has just ended. 

“These spontaneous expressions from so many sources, some of them of 
great dignity and importance, attest the profound respect in which Miss 
Anthony was held by men and women of all ranks, many of whom were 
not in accord with her views on the suffrage question. Her personality 
has made a deep impression upon the thought and the life of our time—an 
impression that will be lasting because it has been wrought into the very 
fabric of American society, laws, and institutions.” 


Of these tributes the following may be worth quoting: 


“She braved criticism, defied ridicule, and earned the most profound 
respect both for herself and her principles.”—Zimira Advertiser. 

“This country needs a few men with half the courage of Susan B. 
Anthony. Her soul was of the stuff that makes real heroes.”—Wew York 
American. 

“ With her long experience she looked out on the world with kindlier 
eyes, and gave smile for smile as her days grew long in this land which 
honours her as she passes out.”—Utica Observer. 

“ Her career illustrates again what a life devoted to a single idea can 
accomplish—how much of dynamics there is in merely knowing, not merely 
believing, that you are right.”—New York Globe. 

‘* Of noble intellectuality, eloquent, a sure judge of character and a sharp 
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ane: 


contestant, Miss Anthony was a woman militant, yet endowed with the 
gentler qualities, faith and spirituality.”—Buffalo Courier. 

“ Property laws, divorce laws, laws for the control of children and of 
wages, have been liberalised almost to the revolutionary point by the 
agitation in which Miss Anthony took such an active part.”— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

“In real achievement for womanhood and civilisation, the records of 
the vast majority of presidents, generals, statesmen, and politicians pale 
when compared to the work of this wonderful woman, who lived for eighty- 
six years.”—T'roy Press. 

‘* What is certain is that American womanhood and the American people 
have in this last half-century received a great uplifting toward purity, 
intelligence, and justice, and that because of her prominent and effective 
participation in that work Susan R. Anthony is to remembered with 
respect and gratitude.”—New York Tribune. 

‘She was at heart one of the kindest and most considerate of women, 
she was constantly rendering services of the most generous sort without 
the least display, and she bore the rudeness and violence of her opponents 
not, certainly, as suffering fools, patiently, but with womanly dignity and 
high-mindedness.”—New York Times. 

“With the death of Miss Anthony a historic figure disappears. For 
fully half a century she had enjoyed a national celebrity. Of no living 
American can so much be said. A year ago George S. Boutwell, of Massa- 
chusetts, shared that distinction with her, but Mr. Boutwell has since 
preceded this famous woman contemporary to the grave.”—Syracuse 
Herald. 

“ She had a heart of oak, to her honour be it said, but it was a woman’s 
heart. She had no doublet and hose in her disposition. It was that 
breadth of mind, that tolerance of spirit, that patient waiting on Provi- 
dence while she wrought steadily at her appointed task, that kept her 
sweet of speech to the very last and saved her from so much as the touch 
of bitterness.” —Buffalo News. 


On March 16 the same paper published many other newspaper 
tributes, on one of which it thus comments: 


“There is one, from the New York Evening Post, which we think Miss 
Anthony would relish greatly if she could read or hear the things that are 
being said about her. It is this : 


““¢ Few American men have lived more useful lives than Miss Anthony ; 
yet it was her fate to be politically classed to the end with Indians, 
criminals, the feeble-minded, and the insane.’ 

“This is in Miss Anthony’s own grim and crisp style, for she was an 
expert in epigram and sardonic humor. In 1872, when on trial for 
having illegally exercised the right of suffrage, and on being asked if she 
voted as a female, she floored her questioner by answering, ‘No; I voted 
as a citizen of the United States.’ And quoting verbatim the indictment 
brought’ against her on that occasion, she says in her History of 
Woman Suffrage : 

““* Although the above indictment may have been legal in form, it 
clearly proved the inadequacy of man alone to frame just laws, holding, 
as it did, Susan B. Anthony “to be then and there a person of the 
female sex, contrary to the form of the statutes of the United States of 
America,”’ &c. 

“This was a fair thrust at the imbecility of the learned gentlemen 
who solemaly proclaimed the unlawfulness vi being ‘a parson of the 
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female sex.’ One is inclined to ponder over the question whether the 
authors of the indictment should be classed among Indians, criminals, 
the feeble-minded or the insane.” 


There are in the United Kingdom at this moment many women 
who have been working hard ten, twenty, thirty, and even forty 
years to secure the wellbeing of humanity by the establishment of 
justice between the sexes—and who are filled with immeasurable 
disgust at the brutality and folly of the law which still classes them 
and their sisters with minors, lunatics, and felons. 

Miss Anthony’s own city of Rochester recognised her as its 
“ greatest citizen,” and made the day of her funeral a day of public 
mourning. The streets were crowded to watch the funeral procession 
to the Central Church, where for three hours her body lay in state, 
with a bodyguard of white-robed young women, and was visited 
by a multitude desirous of a last look at this most venerated 
woman. 

The prayer of Dr, Gannett, it is said, seemed a song of thanks- 
giving, whilst the addresses of William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Jerome 
Jeffrey (who represented the coloured race for whose freedom Miss 
Anthony had done and saffered so much), Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
and the Rev, Anna Shaw, were nobly worthy of the great occasion. 
From these it is only possible to give brief extracts. Mr. Lloyd 
Garrison said : 


“There was no better place to view Miss Anthony than on the plat- 
form. There she made the audience her guests and friends. She 
attempted no set speeches, pretended to no felicity of diction, caring 
nothing for periods, but everything for clarity and directness, reaching 
her point ‘ straight as a line of light.’ Simple, practical and ingenious, 
her unpremeditated remarks carried that quality of nature that makes 
the whole world kin. To hear her for only five minutes was to dissipate 
for all time the prejudices of an opponent. Whatever might be the 
disagreement with her sentiments, the inlooker could never afterwards 
doubt the sincerity and lovable character of this remarkable woman, who 
inspired such enthusiasm and loyalty among her co-workers. It was 
impossible for her to escape being ‘Aunt Susan’ to all the younger 
members of the faith. 

‘‘ Dissensions are inevitable in all human organisation, those of reform 
included, The contrary points of view regarding methods and the 
personal equation which always enters cause lines of cleavage and make 
grievances that rankle. The wounds of the enemy are marks of honour, 
but those of fellow reformers pierce to the marrow. 

“ No one experienced these tribulations more than did this positive and 
self-reliant leader. Within or without the society she maintained a firm 
front against all antagonists, assured of the rectitude of her motives and 
the soundness of her judgment. It was no pride of opinion, for she was 
ever amenable to reason. The interest of her cause was her first and 
final consideration. These breaches lessened, if they were not altogether 
healed, as the victory neared. Estranged comrades again united. It will 
be with the woman suffrage as it was with the anti-slavery movement 
when the goal is reached. The internal friction will be lost sight of in 
the grand result, ‘as morning drinks the morning star.’ ” 
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Mrs. Chapman Catt said : 


“‘ Every century has produced a few men and women whose names the 
world has adjudged worthy of perpetuating. We stand in the presence of one 
who has wrought changes in institutions. When she was born slavery was 
practised in every land, and every woman was under the ban of customs 
that were relics of barbarism. For more than half a century she has 
been the friend and counsellor of the oppressed, whoever and wherever 
they have been. 

““ We are here to-day to do honour to the memory of the great woman 
of ‘our century, to the greatest woman of our times, to the greatest woman 
of all time. She was greatest not because of her intellectual strength, 
not because of her power on the platform, not because of the result of 
her work, but because of the quality of her character. 

“ Well do I remember the campaign in South Dakota sixteen years 
ago. She was then seventy years of age. We should marvel to-day 
should a man undertake a political campaign at that age. When} we 
began to talk of the result, and of the possibility of failure, some began 
to say in whispers that if the fight should fail we might lose our leader, 
that the shock might kill her. Energised by that thought, we renewed 
our efforts. But when the work was over and we had gathered in our 
quarters, it was she who went among us, saying, ‘Never mind; cheer 
up; there will come another time; by-and-bye we shall be the victors 
here.’ The little incident measures her. Hers was a hope that could 
hope on in defeat: she had a splendid optimism ; her tenacity of purpose 
was amazing ; she did not know what it was to become discouraged. 

‘Tt was because of these qualities that she is the greatest woman. 
She gave inspiration to those about her. Defeat she looked upon as a 
milestone in the progress to victory.” 


The Rev. Anna Shaw said: 


“ Your flags at half-mast tell of a nation’s loss, but there are no 
symbols and no words which can tell the love and sorrow which fill our 
hearts. And yet out of the depths of our grief arise feelings of truest 
gratitude for the beauty, the tenderness,’the nobility of example, of our 
peerless leader’s life. There is no death for such as she. There are no 
last words of love. The ages tocome will revere her name. Unnumbered 
generations of the children of men shall rise up to call her blessed. Her 
words, her work, and her character will go on to brighten the pathway 
and bless the lives of all peoples. That which seems death to our 
unseeing eyes is to her translation. Her work will not be finished, nor 
will her last word be spoken while there remains a wrong to be righted 
or a fettered life to be freed in all the earth. 

“You do well to strew her bier with palms of victory, and to crown 
her with unfading laurel, for never did more victorious hero enter into 

est. 

“‘Her character was well poised; she did not emphasise one charac- 
teristic to the exclusion of others; she taught us that the real beauty of 
a true life is found in the harmonious blending of diverse elements, and 
her life was the epitome of her teaching. She merged a keen sense of 
justice with the deepest love; her masterful intellect never for one 
moment checked the tenderness of her emotions; her splendid self- 
assertion found its highest realisation in perfect self-surrender; she 
demonstrated the divine principle that the truest self-development must 
go hand in hand with the greatest and most arduous service for others. 

“Here wes the most harmoniously developed character I have ever 
known—a living soul whose individuality was blended into oneness with 
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all humanity. She lived, yet not she ; hwmanity lived in her. Fighting 
the battle for individual freedom, she was so lost to the consciousness of 
her own personality that she was unconscious of existence apart from all 
mankind. 


“Her quenchless passion for her cause was that it was yours and 
mine, the cause of the whole world. She knew that where freedom is there 
is the centre of power. In it she saw potentially all that humanity might 
attain when possessed by its spirit. Hence her cause, perfect equality of 
rights, of opportunity, of privilege for all, civil and political, was to her 
the bed-rock upon which all true progress must rest. Therefore she was 
nothing, her cause was everything ; she knew no existence apart from it ; 
in it she lived and moved and had her being. It was the first and last 
thought of each day ; it was the last word upon her faltering lips; to it 
her flitting soul responded when the silenced voice could no longer obey 
the will, and she could only answer our heartbroken questions with the 
clasp of her trembling hand. 

“She was in the truest sense a reformer, unhindered in her service by 
the narrowness and negative destructiveness which often so sadly hampers 
the work of true reform. Possessed by an unfaltering conviction of the 
primary importance of her own cause, she nevertheless recognised that 
every effort by either one or many earnest souls towards what they 
believed to be a better or saner life should be met in a spirit of encourage- 
ment and helpfulness. She recognised that it was immeasurably more 
desirable to be honestly and earnestly seeking thatwhich in its attainment 
might not prove good than to be hypocritically subservient to the truth 
through a spirit of selfish fear or fawning at the beck of power. She 
instinctively grasped the truth underlying all great movements which 
have helped the progress of the ages, and did not wait for an individual 
nor a cause to win popularity before freely extending to its struggling 
life a hand of helpful comradeship. She was never found in the cheering 
crowd that follows an already victorious standard. She left that to the 
time-servers who divide the spoil after they have crucified their Saviour. 
She was truly great: great in her humility and utter lack of pretension.” 

“On her eightieth birthday this noble soul could truthfully say in 
response to the words of loving appreciation from those who showered 
garlands all about her: ‘I am not accustomed to demonstrations of 
gratitude or of praise. I have ever been a hewer of wood and a drawer 
of water to this movement. I know nothing, I have known nothing, of 
oratory or rhetoric. Whatever I have done has been done because I 
wanted to see better conditions, better surroundings, better circumstances 
for women.’ 

“She did not gain the little bit of freedom for herself, but there is 
scarcely a civilised land, not even our own, in which she has not been 
instrumental in securing for some woman that to which our leader did 
not attain. She did not reach the goal, but all along the weary years 
what marvellous achievements, what countless victories! The whole 
progress has been a triumphal march, marked by sorrow and hardship, but 
never by despair. The heart sometimes longed for sympathy and the way 
was long, and oh! so lonely; but every step was marked by some evidence 
of progress, some wrong righted, some right established. 

“We have followed her leadership until we stand upon the mount of 
vision where she to-day leaves us. The promised land lies just before us, 
It is for us to go forward and take possession. Without faltering, with- 
out a desertion from our ranks, without delaying even to mourn the loss 
of our departed leader, the faithful host is marching on, Already the 
call to advance is heard along the line, and one devoted young follower 
writes: ‘There are hundreds of us now, her followers, who will try to 
keep up the work she so nobly began and brought so nearly to completion. 
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We will work the harder to try to compensate the world for her loss.’ 
Another writes: ‘I believe as you go forth to your labours you will find 
less opposition and far more encouragement than heretofore. The world 
is profoundly stirred by the loss of our great leader, and in consequence 
the lukewarm are becoming zealous, the prejudiced are disarming, and 
the suffragists are renewing their vows of fidelity to the cause for which 
Miss Anthony lived and died. Her talismanic words, the last she ever 
uttered before a public andience, ‘Failure is impossible’ should be 
inscribed on our banners and engraved on our hearts.” 


And now to those men and women of the three kingdoms who 
profess to be in favour of Women’s Suffrage I appeal. Do you 
really mean what you profess? Do you fully and earnestly desire 
that justice between the sexes which alone can make possible the 
upward progress of humanity? If so, act, and act now, and act so 
vigorously as to make it impossible that the present session should 
pass without assuring the enfranchisement of women. Your task, 
owing to differences between the constitutional conditions of the 
two peoples, is immeasurably lighter than that of the Woman 
Suffragists of the United States of America. You have but to con- 
vince one single Parliament of the absolute justice and urgency of 
your claim, and you may assure the immediate enfranchisement of 
the women of these islands, and greatly speed the same beneficent 
revolution in the United States of America. 

It is, moreover, no new thing that you ask, but the restitution 
of our ancient rights (filched away as a result of the Reform Act of 
1832) and their wise adaptation to modern uses. Are you content 
that the House of Commons should remain what it seems too 
much like at present—the grave of the sense of justice in men 
towards the other half of humanity ? If it be not such a grave, 
how comes it that with half the members of the two recent Parlia- 
ments calling themselves Women’s Snffragists no debate was 
heard or division taken on the subject between 1897 and 1904, and 
in the latter year only an evening debate ona resolution? How is 
it again that in this present session, in this new Parliament of 
which so much has been boastfully prophesied, no place has been 
found for a Women’s Suffrage Bill, though some eighty Bills intro- 
duced by private Members crowd the Order Book, and that, 
whilst more than half the weekly ballots of the session have been 
already taken, at which from 300 to 500 Members of Parliament 
have repeatedly ballotted for places for Bills or Resolutions in 
which they are interested, no place has been found for a Women’s 
Suffrage Resolution? It is for you to teach existing or would-be 
Members of Parliament the moral lesson that it is the height of 
baseness and falseness boastfully and publicly to promise to vote for 
a Women’s Suffrage Bill or Resolution when such a proposal is 
actually before the House whilst privately resolving to do nothing 
whatever to bring forward such a proposal. 
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And upon women I would specially urge that, so long as we are 
treated as pariahs and outlanders in our native land (for our position 
is worse than that of any other disfranchised class, since the minor 
may come of age, the felon may have served his sentence, the 
lunatic may have a lucid interval, but the disqualification of sex 
remains a permanent insult and wrong) we are strictly within our 
moral right in refusing to pay either imperial taxes or local rates 
until our equal citizenship with the male half of the community is 
fully assured to us. In this direction it is for the richer women to 
lead the way and to make what to many of them would be a very 
slight sacrifice indeed, whilst to poorer women such action is, in 
the great mass of cases, practically impossible. When many 
women are Willing to bear, as Susan Anthony bore, contumely, 
insult, and imprisonment in order to secure their own enfranchise- 
ment and that of their more helpless sisters, the dawn of the new 
day will be at hand—and that new day will bring the birth of the 


new nobler humanity. 
Ianota. 
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THE MATERNITY OF GOD. 


Part I. 


In one of the mosaics of St. Mark’s, Venice, there is depicted the 
Creator in the form of the Virgin-Mother endowing Adam with 
the living soul. The Creator, the Elohim of Life, holds in her 
hand the cross, the symbol of motherhood, of man-in-the-making.! 
This delineation of a feminine Supreme Cause is exceedingly 
remarkable, as a proof that the early ages of Christianity were 
deeply imbued with the symbology and mysticism of the ancient 
faiths, and the sublime feminism of the Gnostics. The oneness, 
monism, of the archaic religions was appealing to the hearts of 
men in its grave and beautiful simplicity, as the natural outcome 
of the feminine character of Christianity. For every philosophical 
student of the world’s creeds must be struck with the fact that at 
the fountain-head of every faith is a deified woman, an Immaculate 
Virgin, who is regarded as the origin of Life, and whose blessing 
is necessary, so that life may continue. We find also that in the 
philosophy and cosmology of ancient peoples “there were no 
dualisms in thought, but only monistic conceptions.” Spirit and 
matter, cause and effect, the idea and its manifestation were one, 
indivisible and eternal. Living in close communion with nature 
and all her works, at the heart, as it were, of existence, primitive 
man saw deeper into the soul or reality of things made, and there- 
fore founded his religion and his social polity upon the supremacy 
of the maternal creative principle, which obviously permeated the 
universe, and from the One evolved the many. Consequently the 
supreme Divinities personifying the elemental forces were always 
feminine. The virgin Goddess preceded the God, the Mother self- 
procreative produced the Father and the Son, and the immanency 
throughout the universe of the Divine Feminine was pourtrayed in 
vivid imagery under many sublime conceptions of art, poetry, and 
religion. For though expressing itself in many forms, the ancients 
logically concluded the Divinity was one in its essence, The con- 


1 The History of Our Lord. By Mrs. Jameson. Vol. i. p. 90. 

2 “We shall find that all beginning is founded on the female—the genitrix, not 
the generator.”—A Book of Beginnings. By Gerald Massey. Vol. ii. p. 180. “I 
desire to show,” writes Forlong, ‘‘not only the old faiths, but that strong feeling 
of the human breast towards the worship of Maiya, or the Celestial Mother, whose 
— —_ we find in the Vedic races.”—The Rivers of Life ; or, Faiths of Man, 
vol. i. p. 87. 
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fusion of dualism and of trinitarianism arose long afterwards as men 
departed from the original purity of monism and the simplicity of 
primal impressions. “In the beginning, before Mother became 
Father-Mother, the Fiery Dragon, the cosmic fire-mists moved in 
the Infinite alone,” teaches the Vedic sage. “The great Father 
was ever hidden in the womb of the Eternal Virgin,” is the occult 
declaration of Brahminism; wherein is taught that the Great 
Manifested, Uma Haimavati, “ the golden one,” the woman highly 
adorned, the Mulaprakriti, the great root of all, the real aspect of 
Brahman, and the wltima thule of the real knowledge of the Gods 
themselves, to whom she points out the Eternal one-life, latent in 
her and unrealisable by them in its own nature, is, in truth, the 
representation of the Great Unmanifested, the Eternal Feminine. 
Thus in the Hindu incarnation of the supreme Brahma, “ Ardha 
Nari,” the figure is always that of a beautiful virgin standing on a 
lotus, whose seed is in itself! The male is symbolised by the 
serpent aud the triad only, as adjuncts and proceeding, not as 
causative. The supreme Goddess Kali, again, among some sects, 
represented Eternity, from whom Kal, Time, the male deity sprang, 
and into whose bosom he returns when his work is accomplished. 
She was regarded as the everlasting Fire of Regeneration in which 
the things of time were purified. Among the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
and Assyrians the principal worship was centred on a feminine 
supernal mystery, immaculate and unapproachable. Thus the 
Cosmos was evolved out of the night of Chaos, the mother uncreate. 
From the womb of the I Am, unseen, unknowable and inscrutable, 
the feminine reproductive organ of the universe—came forth the 
light, the heat, the various vivifying agencies that, united, made the 
world. 


“This womb, self-created, which polarises spirit so that oneness is split 
up into numberless expressions and multiples of itself, and mathematics 
become the formula of mind,while space and time become itstwin mysteries, 
is at once the profoundest mystery of all mysteries with which psychology 
and ontology deal.”? 


The Zuni Indians, the worshippers of the most primitive faith now 
existing, declare “that the first of all beings was the Brooding 
Mother of Space, whence came the First Father of all in the ‘ Light 
of the Dawn.’” Nut or Mut, tho vulture-headed deity, was the 
tutelary goddess of Southern Egypt and regarded as the mother of 
the Gods. The Egyptian Nu, the primeval deep or chaos of waters, 
the world of the light or ideas, is the counterpart of the Babylonian 


1 See the sacred invocation, ‘‘Sakta! Sakta! Jewel not departing!” The jewel 
of the lotus. It is the everlasting testimony, or covenant, with humanity ; 
the great mystery, the Holy of Holies, the Sacrament of Redemption, the Body of 
the Deity, the Salvation of the Universe, the Seed of the Woman.—See Forlong’s 
The Rivers of Life; or, Faiths of Man, p. 177. 

Auras and Colors. By J.C. F. Grumbine. P. 59. 
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Mumum, the mother of the male deities. ‘‘ For from the deep the 
Gods had come.” And thus again the sun, considered the centre 
of primordial lights, the vehicle of all ideas, is called ‘‘ the mother 
of all forms.” The veiled Isis of the Egyptians represented all 
that was mystic, spiritual and infinite in that most metaphysical of 
ancient faiths, as was plainly set forth in the inscription on the 
temples dedicated to her honour : 
“T am all that is: I am all that hath been : 
I am All that will for ever be : 


And my Veil no mortal hath drawn aside ; 
The fruit that I brought forth was the Sun,”’ 


The Son renews his life daily through the mother who is imma- 
culate and immortal. Again among the Chaldeans, Set, the earth, 
the manifestation and effect, was male, and Nut, the womb-bearer, 
the fontal cause, was female. There was also Thalatth, the chaos 
of waters, the world-mother of the Babylonians, who was the mother 
of all living; while the old worship of Ma, the self-procreative 
earth-goddess of Cappadocia, continued even in the later days of 
Rome. 

Istar, the supreme deity of Babylon, the chaste and passionless 
Goddess, the mother of the people she had begotten, was designated 
as “the Divine Lady of the Day-Spring of Life.” She, alone 
among the spiritual hierarchy, had power to descend into the house 
of darkness ‘“‘ where they behold no light,” and to return to earth 
bringing life and gladness once more. 

In the earliest times even the sensual Semites had a goddess but 
no god. Bau was first the creatress-mother, self-procreative, and 
then mother of the creator, when Semitic dogma transferred 
supremacy from the goddess to the god. 

As Dr. Allan Menzies writes in his History of Religions: ‘“ The 
matriarchal state of society, in which the mother alone ruled the 
family, came before the patriarchal, and so the reign of the goddess 
came before that of the god. Hach community had its own Al-lat, 
‘the Lady,’ as she is called in Arabia, a strict and exacting lady, 
not to be confounded with the licentions goddesses of later times. 
. . . She is not the wife of a god, nor are unseemly ideas con- 
nected with her. She belongs to the early world in which mother- 
hood was synonymous with rule, since the family had no male 
head. She has a character, but no history ; mythology has not 
gathered round her.” According to Dr. Sayce, “the Sumerians 
knew of no distinction of sex: the nature principle was both 
female and male, but it will be noticed the female element takes 
precedence of the male.” 2 


1 Isis was the Goddess of the two Truths, the I Am and the Becoming—the 
Breath (life) and the Body (matter). All the Archaic goddesses of Egypt partook 
of her character—were, in fact, the same divinity under different names. cveron 

2 The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia,'p. 379. Sa, in Egyptian, denotes 
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For though in all systems of theology we find that eventually a 
male deity is associated with the female, the latter ever remains 
“The Virgin ” conceiving and bringing forth of her own inherent 
power. She is always termed the Mother of the Gods, the 
Beginning of Heaven and Earth, Queen of all the Spheres, the 
Holder of the Sceptre. Thus, Ardvi Cura, the Great Mother of the 
Zoroastrians, is the source of all living things, immaculate, and 
self-procreative, “the one who brings salvation.” Moreover, the 
Sacti, or the Supreme Goddess in all religions, is invariably 
identified with wisdom or force, for ‘ knowledge is power.” She 
is also the same as “ Will,” thus agreeing with the ancient Tarot, 
where the human will is represented by the High Priestess ‘“‘ who 
alone decides our eternal destinies.” 

The worship of the Sacti, or the Divine Mother, was the basis of 
the Assyrian faith and was embodied in the goddess Ri, the mother 
of the gods, identical with the Grecian Rhea, and the Vedic 
Sakti.? 

The foundation of Greek mythology was femininity—a fact 
that has been strangely overlooked in the commentaries thereon. 
Thus Attis or Adrastia is described as the mother of all the powers 
on high, immortal, End and Beginning. She contains in herself the 
centres of universal laws, and her decrees are inevitable. But 
divine law is imparted by Adrastia to the gods also: for the order 
which is in them is derived from this goddess. Adrastia was the 
last of the goddesses to leave this earth at the end of the Golden 
Age. She is to return when Ganymedes is carried off by Zeus, for 
Adrastia is the celestial Virgin who can only reign over a pure 
world, ‘“ Night, parent goddess from whom at first both gods and 
men arose,” is described as possessing the truth of the gods and 
the gift of prophecy. It was to her that Jupiter betook himself 
before undertaking the fabrication of the universe so as to receive 
divine conceptions and principles of construction. “For night 
bringeth wisdom.” 

Vulcan, the male element of Force, is considered the cause of 
all objective form and transitory figure, but Minerva, the supernal 
goddess of Wisdom, is the source of all the psychical and intellec- 
tual figures, the things of spirit that endure, 

Nature, moreover, is the all-parent, ancient and divine, proceed- 
ing from the vivific goddess Rhea, who pervades all things, “so 
that through her the most inanimate beings participate of a certain 
the feminine principle, and thus the primal deity was Sa-At, mother-father in one. 
“Holy, Holy Lord God of Sabaoth,” is really ‘‘ Holy, Holy Lord God of the Glorious 
One, the Eternal Mother.” See Forlong’s The Rivers of Life ; or, Faiths of Man, 
= “Bact gives strength to Siva; without her he could not stira straw. She is 


therefore the cause of Siva. . . . Of the two objects which are eternal the greater 
is Sakti.”"—Antiquities of Orissa. Baboo Ragendralala Mitra. 
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soul.” Here is a strange premonition of modern research.’ Nature 
is said to be without a father, but is in herself both father and 
mother, and thus immaculate and self-procreative. From Rhea, 
the fontal cause of all life, proceed the two intellectual parents of 
the universe, Saturn, the most exalted demiurgus, and Jupiter, bi- 
sexual, her workman on the inferior plane of matter. This divinity 
likewise moves all things “according to the measure of divine motions, 
and converts them to herself, establishing all things in herself.” 

Venus or Ippa, the soul of the universe, is the cause of all the 
harmony and analogy of the cosmos and of the union of form and 
matter. For Love converts and comprehends the powers of all the 
elements. Love is the keeper of the keys, as she is ‘“‘the binder 
and conciliator of nature and the perfecting of imperfect nature.” 
To Love, Mars, the source of division and motion, repairs, so that 
order and harmony may be inserted into things contrary, and dis- 
cordant. Vesta, the divinity of the Earth, abides in herself, 
possessing an undefiled virginity. In her the gods have fixed 
their dwelling-place, the house of Jupiter, the basis, coherence and 
measure of nature, and the cause and continuity of all things. 
Ceres, the immaculate mother of the Tripal Powers, Juno, the 
mother of Souls, Vesta, the perfection of Life, and Minerva, the 
Celestial Virgin of wisdom and virtue, is the beneficient source of 
all sustenance. Well might Faust be counselled to go to the 
Mothers for the abysmal roots of existence. The ancients in their 
wisdom did not despise and ignore the vital truths of nature and 
the original forms of life. And I would moreover remark that 
the deities who are described as bi-sexual are by no means 
amphoteric, for the feminine element predominates and produces the 
masculine as a disintegrated part of itself. 

Now when we study the pristine foundation of the purified 
Semitic religion, we are confronted by a very remarkable definition 
of the Deity, quite subversive of the authorised version of the Bible. 

The first allusion in Genesis to Divinity is to the Divine 
Feminine, the Elohim.* Many commentators have striven to 
show that this word, though plural, only signifies a bi-sexual being, 
but the Jews themselves, in their own commentaries on their 
Scriptures, conclusively prove that the Elohim of Life, the creator 
of Heaven and Earth, designates the supernal Mother by whom all 
things are made. In the exposition of the first chapter of 

1 “ All matter lives.’’ See Zhe Response of Matter. By Professor Bose. ‘“ There 
is no such thing as dead nature.”—Last Words of Materialism. By Professor Ludwig 
Biichner, M.D. P. 111. 

2 “The Elohim, Jehovah, Jehovah-Elohim, and Shadai all meet in one divinity 
and starry constellation, one name of the old genitrix.”—-The Bovk of Beginnings. 
By Gerald Massey. Vol. ii. p.159. “The Jews changed the name of their prin- 


cipal Deity from Elohim (the Eternal Mother) to Javeh about the venth centresy 
B.C.” 
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Genesis and of other references in the Bible to the making of the 
universe, the compilers of the Kabbalah write : 


_ ,“ First therefore is commemorated the Path. Hva Hoa, that is, the 
Mother of Understanding, who is called Auuim, Elohim, near the begin- 
ning of the verse: And the Elohim said, She is also called Hva, Hoa in 
the words of the Psalm xxxiii. 9, on account of her truly secret nature.’ 
‘For He (the Mother) spake and it was done, He (the Mother) commanded 
and it stood fast.’ ‘All things cohere by the tongue (the word) which is 
concealed in the Mother.’ Like as it is said, Psalms, c. 3, ‘ He (the Mother) 
hath made us and not we ourselves.” 


Now the words Hva and Alhim are shown to be interchange- 
able, and they are both feminine. Also the great supernal 
Feminine Triad is before the Triune Father, for the Sepher Yetzirah 
taught that the Feminine principle of the Deity constituted ‘“ the 
Pure Unity, enthroned in her strength in the word of Renewal, 
and in the word of Might.” This is that very thing which is 
written, Deut. iv., 39. ‘‘ Know therefore this day and consider it 
in thine heart that Tetragrammaton He (the supernal Mother) is 
Elohim (Hva Halhim) in the heaven above and upon the earth 
beneath ; there is none other.”2 In the composition of the sacred 
word Tetragrammaton, symbolising the Divine order, the first and 
third parts are feminine, the middle part masculine; and signify 
the procession of the Feminine through the Masculine to the 
Feminine: being phases of the one. The intermediate masculine 
is, in Henry Dalton’s words, “a means or mode put forward by 
the Feminine, to be recalled after being used, as a tool is laid aside 
by the worker.”? This occult truth is demonstrated in the 
Kabbalistic figure of the Tree of Life. The Kingdom, the 
Foundation from which all life emanates, is typified by the 
Shechinah or Adonai, the Divine Feminine, having within herself 
the masculine element; and the culmination of Life, Kether, the 
crown of Beauty, is the Woman clothed with the Sun. Thus 
Macrophosophus (the vast countenance of the Deity that fills all 
space) finds its expression in Aima Elohim, the Mother, the Divine 
Feminine, the Eternal Word. ‘“ Thus rusheth through the Universe 
the Flux and Reflux of the Eternal Word.” “ And therefore is Aima 
(the Mother) known to be the consummation of all things and she 
is signified to be the beginning and the end.”* “For Hva, Hoa 
He (the Mother) is the peace and mitigation of all things.” 

The Kingdom of God (Malchuth) is the coming, fulfilling or 
apotheosis of the Divine Feminine, the reign of the Supernal 
Mother, “for Alhim Elohim is the nature of the female (who is 

1 The Kabbalah Unveiled. By MacGregor Mathers. P. 54. 
2 Ibid., p. 242. Words in italics are mine, to elucidate the translation. d 
3 “Short Essays on the Woman’s Movement.” By Henry R. 8. Dalton, B. A. 


Shafts, February 1894. 
4 The Kabbalah Unveiled, p. 285. 
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called the Kingdom) ” explains the Kabbalah. For the Kingdom is 
the Jubilee, 


“‘who is the Mother . .. (the first He! of the Tetragammaton)... 
and She is the spirit rushing forth over all (because the mother is the 
world to come, when in the resurrection all things will receive the spirit ; 
and all things shall return unto their place) like as in the Jubilee, so in 
the world to come,” ? 


the Jubilee being the synonym for the consummation or perfection 
of all things. For where the Spirit (Ruach, feminine) is, there is 
Liberty, Binah, the divine Woman. Only with Binah, the Woman, 
is the truth that makes us free, the perfect liberty of the Spirit, 
The most remarkable discrepancy between the original Hebrew 
and the accepted translation is in the narrative of the creation of 
man. And Elohim said, “ Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness” (Genesis i. 26): Elohim here denoting the supernal 
Feminine Triad of the Mother—Wisdom, Love, and Power. Now 
what is a likeness? A reflection of that which is. And like 
produces like. Therefore by logical deduction we must assume 
that the Eternal Feminine formed the Archetypal Human as a 
Woman, according to the occult saying that “Adam Cadmon, the 
Archetype "—‘“ He was a Woman, that was his name.”*: a truth 
instinctively and often unconsciously recognised by the supreme 
insight of genius, as expressed by poets, painters, seers and 
philosophers in all ages. Woman is the glory, the culmination of 
the man, the ideal standard of excellence; and it is towards this 
ideal of feminine beauty and feminine virtues that mankind is 
gradually tending. Again the word “ Shaddai,” always translated 
“‘ Almighty” and in the masculine gender, is really feminine, and 
denotes “the life-nourishing maternity of God,” ‘the Most 
Powerful,” “the Mother who gives strength.” The references 
to the Divine Feminine in the Book of Job are so numerous that a 
critic declares that the work might be termed “A Hymn to El 
Shaddai, the Maternity of God.” For it is as the Supreme Mother- 
Creator and preserver of all things, “the beginning of the ways of 
God,” that the Deity is presented in this sublime poem. Hagar in 
the Wilderness calls upon the Mother in her agony of distress and 
says, “ Thou, O Mother, seest me.” Jacob at Bethel worships the 
Divine Feminine, as he himself represents the Feminine potency 4 


3 a came out of the letter He, say the Rabbins.”—Book of Beginnings, vol. ii, 
. 150. 
P, The Kabbalah Unveiled, p. 107. 

® A Golden Legend. MS. in the Cottonian Library, 

* Jacob signifies “the full womb,” the mother-substance of the universe. “For 
Esau is the end of the world, and Jacob is the beginning of it that followeth.”’— 
2 Esdras, vi. 9. “Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated.’’—Rom. ix. 13. 
Jacob is the completeness, Esau isthe becoming. Jacob is “the smooth one,” Esau 
is the hairy one.” See physiologists on hirsuteness with regard to evolution. 
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of the human race, while Esau denotes the masculine. And it is 
the “ Woman ” that shall prevail. 

Moreover, the translators of the Bible have always represented 
judgment as in the hands of a masculine Deity, but, on the con- 
trary, the title “Elohim Gibor,” translated “the Almighty,” as 
personating the Judge, the Avenger of Wrong, the Slayer of the 
Wicked, the Destroyer of Evil, the Inflicter of Punishments, and 
the Scourger of Vices, is in the feminine gender. “Justice 
abideth in Her.” For “to the Mother,” says the Kabbalah, “is 
the groan and the cry,” and “the vehement judgments.” The 
attributes of Severity, Strength and Fortitude are also Feminine, 
when She who is merciful becomes the Judge. 

The Sepher Yetzirah clearly explains the Judgment of the 
Divine Feminine in the symbology of the three mothers, Aleph, 
Mem, and Shin: 


“ They resemble a Balance, on the one hand the guilty, on the other hand 
the purified, and Aleph the Air is like the Tongue of a Balance standing 
between them. The three Mothers, Aleph, Mem, and Shin, are a great 
Mystery, very admirable and most recondite, and sealed as with six rings ; 
and from them proceed Air, Fire, and Water, which divide into Male and 
Female forces. The Three Mothers, Aleph, Mem, and Shin, are the Founda- 
tion, from them spring three Fathers, and from these have proceeded all 
things that are in the world.” 


One is struck, in this passage, with the analogy between the 
Hebrew self-procreative Feminine Triad and the Grecian Trinity of 
Supreme Goddesses symbolising the elemental Forces. The 
Kabbalah also plainly indicates that wherever the Spirit is 
mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures it is as the Feminine Principle 
and supreme emanation of Deity, which point is fully emphasised 
by MacGregor Mathers : 1 


“‘ We are usually told that the Holy Spirit is masculine. But the word 
Rvou, Ruach, Spirit, is feminine, as appears in the following passage of 
the Sepher Yetzirah: ‘ AcutH Rvcu Auuim Cut, Achath [feminine—not 
Achad, masculine] Ruach Elohim Chiim’: One is She, the Spirit of the 
Elohim of Life.” * 


Again, it is said in the Kabbalah : 


“ One is the Spirit : She goeth forth. . . . One is She the Spirit of Life, 
through whom in process of time the sons of David hope to know 
wisdom.” 

“‘ And in the days of King Messiach there shall be no need that one 
should teach another, for that one spirit who in Herself includeth all 





1 The Kabbalah Unveiled, p. 22. 

2 “The Ruach, Breath, or Holy Spirit—Christian ‘ Holy Spirit’—with most early 
peoples was female—‘the Queen of Heaven,’ after whom the Elohim of Genesis 
made Eve, or the Nekabal. It is only through the accidents of language that Europe 
now considers this very important Spirit, or Person, in all the Trinities to be male.” 
—The Rivers of Life; or, Faiths of Man, Forlong, vol. i. p. 469. 
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spirits, knoweth all Wisdom and Understanding, counsel and Might (and 
is) the Spirit of Science and of the Fear of the Lord; because She is the 
Spirit comprehending all Spirits,”' 

It is deeply significant, in connection with this passage, that 
according to Harnack, it was not till the fourth century a.D, that the 
Holy Ghost was definitely designated masculine, and the Christian 
Trinity became exclusively male, In the earlier ages of Christianity, 
in harmony with the Hebrew conception of the Godhead, the Holy 
Spirit was regarded as the feminine principle of the Divine. Christ’s 
words in reference to the coming of the Comforter thus gain a new 
and precious significance, “ even the Spirit of Truth, whom the world 
cannot receive because it seeth Her not, neither knoweth Her.” In 
the apocryphal gospel of the Hebrews, Christ speaks of His Mother 
the Holy Ghost; and His baptism was a demonstration of the 
descent of the Divine Influx, the Eternal Feminine, whose outward 
and visible sign was water to cleanse and purify, and whose symbol 
was the Dove. 

Moreover, the pathetic cry of human despair wrung from the 
lips of the Man of Sorrows as He hung in the death agony on the 
Cross was an appeal to the Divine Mother: ‘‘ Elohim, Elohim, My 
Mother, My Mother, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

And thus the divine Son claims kinship in the bitterest expe- 
rience of human suffering with the humblest of the sons of man, 
who from the world’s battlefields have ever in their death agony 
sighed for the mothers who bore them. 

I would also emphasise the indisputable fact, viz., that Christ, as 
a Jew, brought up in the strict observance of the Temple ritual 
and the tenets of the Jewish faith, daily made the prayer of the 
orthodox liturgy, “In the name of the union of the Holy and 
Blessed Hu and his Shechinah the hidden and concealed Hu, 
Blessed be Jehovah for ever”: Jehovah being a bi-sexual Deity 
according to some commentators, and a feminine Divinity according 
to others. The Shechinah personified the Foundation and the 
Kingdom ; the Elohim, the Sapernal Mother, whose dwelling-place 
was the Holy of Holies,” the Ark of the Covenant, and whose name 
could not be uttered. And though gradually the worship of Elohim 
was superseded by the worship of Jehovah (the androgynous concep- 
tion of the Deity being only obscurely designated), the adoration of 
the Shechinah continues to the present day in the daily service of 
the synagogue. 

For a further consideration of this subject we must now pass on 
~ 1 The Kabbalah Unveiled, p, 131-2-8. “She is Maya, eternal and imperishable ; 
- is the Spirit, such is the inherent energy (Sakti)." See Brahma Vaibarta 

2 «The Jewish cult was so emphatically feminine in its origin that they sacredly 
reserved this ovoid form of the circle. ... This was the type of the Holy of 


olies.”—.A Book of Beginnings. By Gerald Massey. Vol.i. p. 354. For all forms 
have their origin, ideation, and manifestation in the sphere of the “ woman."’ - 
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to the study of the mystic writings of the much-maligned Gnostic 
philosophers, whose esoteric expositions were so little comprehended 
by the crude, sluggish, and materialised minds of the early Christian 
Fathers, and consequently were ruthlessly suppressed by them for 
reasons best known to themselves. In that wondrous narrative ot 
the Spirit’s descent into humanity, “the purgation of matter,” con- 
tained in the Gospel of Pistis Sophia, Christ is described as coming 
from that first mystery which is also the last mystery, the mystery 
which is beyond the world of sense, and is that whereby all things 
exist, for “It is all evolution and all involution, it projected all 
emanations and all things therein.” This Supreme Mystery is the 
Great Silence,’ the Divine Feminine, invisible, inapprehensible, self- 
procreative, producing the Father and the Son, and who can only 
be known through the Father and the Son. Thus in the Great 
Announcement of Simon Magnus it is written : 


‘Of the universal AZons there are two growths without beginning or end, 
springing from one Root which is the Power Silence, invisible, inappre- 
hensible. Of these one appears from above, which is the Great Power, 
the Universal Mind, ordering all things, male ; and the other from below, 
the Great Thought (or conception), female, producing all things. Hence 
they match each other being one, for there is no difference between Power 
and Thought.” 

“ And the power of the Christ which descends, is the seed of the Pleroma, 
containing in itself both the Father and the Son, and the unnameable 
power of the Silence, the Mother (which is only known through them), 
and the rest of the zons. Now this power of the Silence, this Peace and 
Comfort is the Holy Spirit,” the essence of the Divine Feminine. 


In the untitled Apocalypse of the Codex Brucianus, Christ 
declares that the one master-name, the name that unlocks every 
gate in every treasure of the Supernal Heavens, is not the great 
name of the Father, but it is “ the name of the Great Power that is 
in all the spaces,” 7.¢., the power of the invisible Mother, and is 
that which cannot be named and must be worshipped in silence 
alone. The analogy here is very close between the forbidden Word 
of the Hebrew Kitual and the sacred Awm of the Hindu and 
Buddhist religions. Jave signifies in an occult manner the Divine 
Feminine in the three phases of being—first, Feminine; second, 
Masculine ; third, Feminine. Aum signifies the Celestial Virgin. 
Aumram means the Mother on High, the Mother Source in a state 
beyond being, containing in Herself everything potentially, and 
from whom the High Father and the Divine Son emanate. “Om 
mane parmea hauni!” (Oh! the jewel in the lotus. Amen), the 
mysterious, all-sufficing prayer of the Buddhists is addressed to the 
centre or cause of all things. The sacred lotus containing its seed 
within itself, being the symbol of the involution and evolution of 

1 “What is termed the ‘Silence’ is not motionless motion, but that form of 


motion beyond the normal perception of man to grasp.”—Auras and Colors. By 
J.C. F. Grumbine. P. 24. 
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creation, the source of which is the mystic Aum, Om, the Celestial 
Virgin, the Eternal Feminine, whose name must not be lightly 
uttered. “I am He, even I am Heva,” is the declaration in the 
little understood verse of Isaiah. I am (Ani, Aum, Om), all signify 
the primal Divine Mother in all religions. 

Now, this incommanicable name is described in the Kabbalah as 
the perfect name of the Supernal He, the Mother, “ for unto her 
pertaineth the name Inva, which is Tetragrammaton expressed 
and Elohim hidden.” That is to say, the masculine power (the 
Workman of the Gnostics and Jupiter of the Greeks) is manifested, 
but the Divine Feminine is concealed behind the symbolic veil until 
the world is ready for the revelation of her mystery. This is the 
Word, when known, that will complete the Harmony of the Spheres, 
being the keynote of the cosmic Amen. 

Again, the Mother is represented as the Pleroma, the world of 
perfection, of the Archetypes of all things in Heaven and Earth, 
The same concept is set forth in the first chapter of Genesis, where 
Elohim, the Supernal Mother, creates the Archetypal World, and 
pronounces it “very good.” It is the ideation of Her Fulness. 

According to the Gnostics the pentad of the AZons is entirely 
composed of feminine powers, viz. Barbélo, the image of the 
Invisible Mother, variously called the Word, Wisdom, Truth, and 
Holy Spirit; then Thought, Foreknowledge, Incorruptibility, and 
Life Everlasting. Every Soul also, as in the Egyptian and Greek 
hierarchies, is brought for judgment before the Virgin of Light, 
who judgeth the righteous and sinners.” 

It is therefore clear from the Gnostic writings that, when the 
many vague hypotheses are sifted from the central idea which 
synthetises, as it were, the whole system of their transcendental 
philosophy, we arrive at the following definite conclusions—that, as 
with the Arehaic faiths, the eternal Source of all manifestation is 
the Unnameable, the Great Silence, the Uncreate, the Alpha and 
the Omega, which by its very nature must be immaculate and femi- 
nine. The Father and the Son are One, and proceed from the 
Supernal Mother, and both are in their nature and substance femi- 
nine, being permeated by the Spirit, Light, Wisdom, Truth, and 
Life, emanating from the Divine Feminine, the “ hidden Mother, 
revealed in deeds alone,” and her Works are the works of the Spirit, 
The mystics of the Middle Ages held the same belief, as Jacob 
Boehme writes : “‘ The pure and immaculate Virgin in whom God was 
born is before God, and an eternal Virgin.” And he explains how, 
being the source of all things, ‘‘She has death and mortality within 
herself.” Thus bravely grappling with the mystery of evil in the 


1 “Those nine (paths of Microprosopus) are evolved from the perfect name, that 
is, from the understanding, or mother, in whom they were conceived.”’—The Kab- 
balah Unveiled, p. 82. Microprosopus being the manifested universe, 

2 See Pistis Sophia and Fragments of a Faith Forgotten Mead. 
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spirit of the Hebrew prophets, “I form the light, and create dark- 
ness: I make peace, and create evil: I, the Lord, do all these 
things” (Isaiah XLV. 7). For, in the separation from the One and 
the Absolute, differentiation involved good and evil ; for evil is that 
which separates—it may dualise or multiply form, but it disperses 
unity or oneness, it parts the Whole, being the Cross dividing the 
Circle. 

Thus, the word “ Lord” in the original includes the Sapernal 
Mother, but this deeply significant fact has been systematically 
ignored by the translators and commentators of the Bible, who 
have been at great pains to suppress every reference to the Divine 
Feminine throughout the Hebrew Scriptures. “ And this is the 
work of so-called righteous men!” exclaims Macgregor Mathers in 
scornful indignation. Laurence Oliphant in Scientific Religion is 
equally scathing in his condemnation of the studied mistranslation 
of the Scriptures in this respect. 

We see also as the feminine subjective became objective in the 
Father and the Son, the latter appeared to supersede the Mother. 
In the diremption of Herself from Herself in the sequence of 
necessitous changes consequent upon manifestation, She produces the 
male element, the disintegrating: factor in the Cosmos—the Work- 
man. ‘“ My Father works hitherto, and I work,” declares the Christ. 
Yet the most occult Arcanum is, that in the consummation of all 
things the Father and the Son are re-absorbed or return to the 
primal source. They enter into Zion, so that the Three may be One 
in the perfect fulness of the Divine Feminine. The masculine, 
therefore, is a phase of the Eternal Feminine Consciousness in cosmic 
experiences. It is an intermediate between the Eternal Feminine or 
Cause, and the Eternal Feminine, the Effect. Thus we may truly 
affirm and believe that the Father is eternal and the Son is eternal, 
not as abiding states or personalities, but as eternal phases of Being ; 
and each phase of supreme consciousness in its apotheosis or per- 
fection is worthy of all reverence and adoration from our finite 
minds, painfully struggling towards the ideal of our individual con- 
ception and admiration.! 

Moreover, as all creation includes self-diremption—separation 
from self, or evolution outward, implying conditions of growth, 
change, and transition, so logically, perfection, the Ultimate Aim or 
Reality of Creation, comprises involution, the ingathering of all per- 
fected phases of manifestation into the one Source, the Alpha and 
Omega of all existences. Cause and Effect, by natural law, being, in 
fact, one ; so that “ in all things there appeareth nothing but Unity.” 

1 “ By Scale of Being is here meant the steps of growth towards apotheosis, or 


oneness, which all forms of life, from the atom to Atman, illustrate.’—Auras and 
Colors. By J. C.F. Grumbine. P. 40. 
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A SOURCE OF LIGHT. 


ANYONE revisiting the streets of a great European city after an 
absence of say twenty-five years, will be struck by the enormous 
advance which has taken place in the illumination of public 
thoroughfares. Although the efficiency of gas illumination is now 
greater than ever before, it is chiefly owing to the introduction of 
the electric light that our standards of light have been raised far 
beyond what was at one time thought possible. As is well known, 
light is produced from electrical energy chiefly in two ways: by 
the incandescence of a filament in a vacuum, or by an arc springing 
over from one terminal of an electric conductor to another. The 
material of which these terminal conductors are composed is usually 
carbon, and this carbon must possess certain definite characteristics 
if the electric current is te be utilised to its fullest extent. 
No natural form of carbon has been found possessing the 
requisite qualities, and many years elapsed before the manufac- 
ture of electric carbons had been so perfected as to yield the 
excellent results with which we are now familiar. The industry 
has hitherto been but little known, especially in this country, most 
of the carbons used here having been imported either from 
Germany or France. Owing to the fiscal protection afforded by 
import duties into their own countries, our foreign competitors 
have been able to send their surplus production to Great Britain 
on terms that would not admit of fair competition. The General 
Electric Company, Ltd., have, however, established, and for 
several years maintained, a factory for electric carbons at Witton, 
near Birmingham, and, although the undertaking has not hitherto 
proved very remunerative, it is to be hoped that the industry may 
be established as a British one, and thus become a means of keep- 
ing prices at .a reasonable level. Should the trade become a 
foreign monopoly, with no home competition, there is every pros- 
pect of a serious increase of price in this product, which has now 
become essential to the public lighting of our cities. For military 
and naval purposes also it is of great importance that we should 
not be dependent upon foreign sources for a supply of carbons for 
the electric searchlights that are so indispensable in modern 
warfare. 

Many varieties of carbon have been used as raw materials for the 
manufacture of electric carbons; but those which have most 
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generally been adopted are petroleum, coke, and retort carbon. The 
former, which is chiefly used in the United States, is the residue 
remaining after the distillation of petroleum, and it has the 
advantage of being comparatively pure and free from ash. In 
Europe, however, retort carbon is almost exclusively used. In the 
distillation of coal to produce lighting gas, some of the gases 
evolved are decomposed by coming into contact with the red- 
hot walls of the retort, which become coated with a hard dense crust 
of carbon, When the retorts are worn out this carbon is knocked 
off and sold as a waste material, On its arrival the carbon is 
roughly broken by hand, and the impure portions rejected. It 
is then crushed between rollers and ground to a fine powder in 
ball mills. In order to cement these fine particles of carbon 
together another waste product of the gas industry is used, 
namely gas tar. A third ingredient is added for the purpose of 
making the mixture more plastic; this is soot or lampblack. The 
three raw materials are first mixed in a machine similar to those used 
for kneading dough, and the resulting mixture is then ground 
between smooth rollers. From these rollers the mass issues in 
the form of flakes, which are then placed in a stamping machine, 
in which they are stamped into the form of a compact cylinder. 
The cylinder is fitted into a hydraulic press in which 
it is subjected to the enormous pressure of nearly two tons 
per square inch. Under this pressure the mass flows and 
issues from the nozzle of the press in the form of a bar 
or rod of a diameter corresponding to the orifice through which it 
is pressed. The rod is cut into lengths of one metre as it comes 
from the press, and these are dried in an oven until they are 
sufficiently rigid to bear handling. They are then packed into 
vertical retorts or crucibles with carbon dust to exclude the air. 
The carbons are next heated for about nine days in a gas furnace 
capable of producing a very high temperature. The maximum 
heat is estimated at about 3000° C., and is kept up for about 
five hours. The heat is measured by means of cones of 
refractory material which melt when the required temperature 
is attained. This device was used many years ago by 
Wedgwood ; but has come to us again vid Germany under the 
name of Seger cones. When the crucibles are cool the rods are 
withdrawn, chopped into suitable lengths, and the ends ground and 
pointed by automatic machinery. An ingenious automatic machine 
picks out those rods that have become warped inthe burning. The 
original form of electric carbon was a solid rod; but of late years 
cored carbons have come into use. These are tubes of carbon filled 
with a mixture of graphite which is squirted into the tube after 
burning, the whole being then baked a second time. What are 
known as flame carbons are a comparatively recent invention, and 
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produce a warm, yellow light, very different from the cold, bluish 
light from pure carbons, They contain usually calcium compounds, 
such as fluor spar. These volatilise in the intense heat of the arc, 
which they tinge with the desired colour. 

For certain purposes the carbons are coated with copper, which 
renders them better conductors of electricity. Before the manu- 
facture had attained its present degree of perfection, it was customary 
thus to coat most of the carbons in order to secure the requisite 
degree of conductivity; but a well-made carbon is usually a 
sufficiently good conductor without this addition. 

It will be seen that the manufacture of electric carbons is by no 
means a simple one, and that a large number of operations are 
necessary for producing the most brilliant artificial light that the 


world has ever seen, 
W. F. Rew. 





























THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


‘WE cannot but feel that his Majesty’s Government showed great 
usillanimity in substituting for Mr. Byles’s 
The Milner direct vote - censure on Lord Milner the pec 
Censure ment moved by Mr. Winston Churchill (Under 
cease, Secretary for the Colonies)—‘ That this House, 
while recording its condemnation of the flogging of Chinese 
coolies in breach of the law, desires, in the interest of peace and 
conciliation in South Africa, to refrain from passing censure upon 
individuals.” And we cannot but see in their action the cloven 
hoof of that Whig Imperialism, which at the time of the South 
African War did so much to weaken and to stultify the Liberal 
Party. Mr. Chamberlain had only too good grounds for stigma- 
tising the amendment as “ a cowardly amendment;” but, for the 
rest, his defence of Lord Milner, superlative and impassioned 
‘though it was—‘a greater man than Lord Milner,” said he, “I 
have never known ”—was singularly ineffective. The right hon. 
gentleman resented with great heat Mr. Byles’s statement that 
Lord Milner purposely deceived the Government he was serving, 
and he declared that “if that were true it could not be met by a 
mere censure of the House of Commons; it should be nothing 
short of impeachment.” But, as Mr. Winston Churchill pointed 
out, “ We have the admission of Lord Milner that he permitted 
his subordinate to authorise the illegal flogging of Chinese 
labourers. We know that, in consequence, flogging was inflicted 
on & large scale. , . . We know that this was a distinct breach of 
the treaty obligations which this country had contracted with a 
foteign Power, and we know that all the while the Secretary of 
State in this House, and the Under-Secretary in the other House, 
were occupied in giving Parliament assurances that nothing of the 
sort was going on, or could possibly goon.” And, as Mr. Mackarness 
bluntly put it, “It is impossible ... to suggest that Lord 
Milner could not have been aware of what was going on in Parlia- 
ment, and, therefore, he must have allowed the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies constantly to represent a false state of things to 
‘the House.” 
VoL. 165.—No. 5. 2Q 
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Lord Milner, in effect, has pleaded guilty. We fully agree with Mr, 
Chamberlain that the case “‘could not be met 
Impeach by a mere censure of the House of Commons,” 
the Lot. that it could be met by “nothing short of 
impeachment.” And, since Mr. Chamberlain was bold enough 
to declare, “His policy was my policy and the policy of 
Mr. Lyttelton. ... We take the responsibility for every 
action which we have not officially condemned, and it is we who 
ought to be the subject of your censure,” we may at once say that 
we would gladly see the names of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Lyttelton bracketed with that of Lord Milner, not in a motion of 
censure, which admittedly could not meet the case, but in a writ 
of impeachment. Mr. Balfour, greatly daring, adjured the House 
to see to it that the historian of the future should not be allowed 
to find that the only record on its journals in regard to the career 
of “one of the most eminent servants this country ever possessed ” 
was that he “had committed one indefensible blunder and one 
alone.” But we venture to say that no historian of the future 
worth his salt will be under the delusion that only one “‘ indefen- 
sible blunder ” can be charged against Lord Milner. The historian 
of the future, rather, will be astonished, not that it was proposed 
to censure Lord Milner on one count only, but that Lord Milner, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Lyttelton, the righteously indignant Mr. 
Balfour himself, and some others, were not at least censured, if not 
impeached, on many counts. 


The House of Commons having implicitly, though not explicitly, 
, condemned Lord Milner, his friends in the House 

The Lords’ -¢ Tords took up the cudgels on his behalf, Lord 
Counterblast.5 its. moving, ‘“‘ That this House desires to place 
on record its high appreciation of the services rendered by Lord 
Milner in South Africa to the Crown and to the Empire.” 1 Lord 
Halifax thought it was necessary “to soothe the painful feelings 
which had been excited in South Africa,” by what had taken 
place in the Commons; that it was necessary to assure the 
“ loyalists” of South Africa “in a way that none could mistake 
that what had recently been said in Parliament was no proof of a 
reversal of the past, that Lord Milner’s services to the Crown and 
the Empire were appreciated as they deserved at home, and that 
England was not again about to repeat the fatal mistake made 
after Majuba ”—and so on and so forth. “Lord Milner,” he said, 
“had found the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, as the 
result of war—[Milner’s own war !]—in ruins. He had left them 
on the high road to recovery ”—by means of Chinese slave labour ! 
Lord Ampthill, who seconded the motion, was of opinion that “ the 


2 March 29, 1906. 
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House of Lords as truly represented the nation as the House of 
Commons ”—if not more so. For “the British nation,” said he, 
“is not a political weathercock.” While, as to Lord Milner, his 
lordship ‘‘ had done much to mitigate the bitterness of the great 
war—[By means of the Concentration Camps ?]; he had brought. 
order out of chaos—{The chaos he himself had made !]—in South 
Africa, and averted the ruin of agriculture, commerce and industry 
—J[A tall order this!]—by methods—[of slavery]—in which his 
courageous optimism—{Scarcely the right phrase, say rather “ his 
truckling opportunism ”]—was generally admitted to have been the 
principal factor.” It is hardly to be wondered at that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who regarded Chinese lubour as “ a regrettable 
necessity,” now, after a little skilful tight-rope work, balancing 
first to this side and then to that, declared, ‘“‘ With all the enthusiasm 
I can command I join in thanks to Lord Milner, who holds a 
splendid record of devotion, courage, resource and perseverance.” 


On the other hand, the Bishop of Hereford very honestly said that 
he could not support the motion, because it would 

Phe Sh be interpreted as a very special eulogium of Lord 
P: Milner and the policy for which he had made him- 

self responsible. ... He considered. . . that the policy which Lord 
Milner had followed in South Africa was a most unfortunate one. 
Lord Milner himself had made speeches in that House which had 
amounted to a confession that his policy had to no small extent 
failed.” This plain-speaking was warmly resented by Lord Harriss 
and Lord Halsbury, the latter of whom indignantly declared that 
‘‘no man would say that Lord Milner had considered the question 
of the mine dividends before that of his country.”, Of course not ! 
All the world knows that the war was engineered, that Chinese 
slavery was introduced, and that the illegal flogging of China- 
men was sanctioned from motives of the purest philanthropy 
and of the very highest patriotism! ‘If Lord Milner was guilty,” 
added the irascible ex-Chancellor, “let him be impeached ; if not, 
his public services should be recognised.” Aye, let him be 
impeached! Let him at least be put on his trial; and Lord 
Halsbury along with him, if his lordship so pleases! But it was Vis— 
count Goschen who exposed the true inwardness of the motion. “ He 
wished it,” he said, “to be a message of encouragement to the 
loyalists to act as a counterpart to the blow which had been struck 
at Lord Milner by the passing of the resolution in the House of 
Commons.” And Lord Halsbury, who used very similar language, 
further said that the “debate was intended to be a testimonial to 
the reputation of Lord Milner.” This amiable intention, however, 
was frustrated by the speeches of the Bishop of Hereford and Lord 
Coleridge, the latter of whom not only gave a scathing review of 
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Lord Milner’s disastrous policy in South Africa, but absolutely 
pulverised Lord Ampthill’s impudent claim that the House of 
Lords voiced the feeling of the Nation more truly than the House 
of Commons. “That House,” said Lord Coleridge, ‘‘was not the 
tribunal to express the opinion of the country on Lord Milner. 
The tribunal capable of expressing such an opinion was the great 
representative assembly—the House of Commons, The House of 
Commons, which was capable of expressing the opinion of the 
country in an authoritative way, had expressed its view upon a 
motion, quite recently, that carried with it a certain condemnation 
of the action of Lord Milner. The passing of this motion in their 
lordships’ House would in no way affect the settled opinion of the 
country as expressed by the House of Commons.” And that, we 
do not doubt, will be the verdict of the historian of the fature. 


The crisis in Natal, which at the time of writing bids fair to 
become a very serious crisis indeed, undoubtedly 

The Natal arises, as oaly too many of such troubles arise, 
Crisis. from the desire of the white man to exploit—that 

is to say, to enslave—the black. And, far from blaming his 
Majesty’s Government for their intervention in the case of the 
‘twelve: Kaffirs condemned by court martial for the murder of the two 
police officers, we greatly regret that they did not insist upon 
the unfortunate men being re-tried by the ordinary courts. 
Indeed, it is to be regretted that his Majesty’s Government—one 
could hardly expect it of the previous Government—did not inter- 
vene earlier in the day and secure the abolition of the unjust hut 
and poll taxes, which were admittedly the root cause of the 
difficulty. The+ecase for Imperial intervention in regard to the 
court martial sentences is admirably stated by the South African 
News, which says,! “ The right of pardon is the prerogative of the 
Crown, and therefore the Imperial Government is responsible for 
its exercise in the Colonies. But interference is only justifiable in 
exceptional circumstances. Natal’s circumstances are exceptional 
in view of the fact that the sentences were passed under martial 
law while the courts were sitting, and that the trouble arose out 
of a question of taxation without representation, aggravated by 
Natal’s retrograde native educational policy, Natal has rendered 
@ disservice to the cause of Colonial self-government by acting in 
a way justifying, inviting, and even necessitating interference. 
The resignation (of the Natal Government) was uncalled for, and 
its only object was a pro-Chinese attempt to embarrass the Imperial 
Government.” Aye; we have had of late many a “ pro-Chinese 
attempt to embarrass the Imperial Government.” The pro-Chinese 
Press, here and in South Africa, has been guilty of many such 


1 Tribune correspondent’s telegram, dated Cape Town, March 29, 
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attempts. The pro-Chinese Opposition is by no means backward 
in the business. And has not the pro-Chinese House of Lords 
approved the pro-Chinese Lord Milner and all his works ? 


Imperial intervention is further justified by the fact that if the 
wholesale executions of the Kaffirs—(fourteen in 
af ere all have suffered for the murder of the two police 

Justined. officers)—-should lead to a serious native rising— 
(the Kaffirs outnumber the 100,000 white Natalians by nearly 
ten to one)—the Imperial troops will be called upon to defend the 
colony. Indeed, one of the first things that Natal did when the 
trouble first broke out was to telegraph for Imperial troops. And 
that the Imperial Government would also have been justified in 
intervening in regard to the hut tax and the poll tax is shown 
by the fact that, as the Zribune points out,’ “ Lord Knatsford, in 
a despatch of August 29, 1889, expressly cautioned Natal, on 
behalf of Lord Salisbury’s Government, that certain measures 
would run considerable risk of not being sanctioned by the Home 
Government.” These measures were: (1) Exaction of compulsory 
labour from natives by proprietors of land or other private persons ; 
(2) Restriction of freedom of natives to enter into contracts of 
service; (3) Increase of restrictions of present pass laws; (4) 
Abolition of native law and placing of natives under general law; 
(5) Reduction of area of native locations; and, possibly (6) Any 
increase of present hut tax. “ This,” says the 7ribune, “ was the 
view of Lord Salisbury’s Government on the last occasion on which 
a self-governing constitution was given to a colony. And yet we 
are told that the Home Government have no right to interfere to 
protect native rights in this very colony, and that they would be 
breaking all precedents if they applied to the Transvaal the 
principle on which Lord Salisbury insisted when Natal was given 
self-government.” 


Now it is an open secret that the old hut tax of 14s, and the new 
poll tax of 20s. were imposed with a view to forcing 


The Game the natives to work on the land or in the mines 
of the ‘ te 
; for the white man, The poll tax, it is true, was 
Exploiters, 


imposed on whites and blacks alike, but even 
if it were as rigidly enforced in the case of the white as in that of 
the black, which is far from being the case, the poll tax constitutes 
a far heavier burden on the Kaffir than on the white man. As “A 
Natalian” points out in the New Age,? “A native’s wages may 
average £1 a month, ‘while European wages and salaries are, on 
account of the high cost of living, considerably higher than in 
Britain.” So that “translated into terms of income tax, the 


1 April 6, 1906. 2 April 5, 1906. 
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native is called upon to pay 2s. in the £, while the European lets 
himself off with 1d. in the £.” And if the Kaffir rebels against 
such exactions he simply plays into the hands of the exploiters. 
Mr. E. T. Nelson, a coloured native of British Guiana, ia a lecture 
at Ancoats on April 1,’ revealed the real meaning of the situation 
in Natal and in South Africa generally. ‘The curse of gold and 
diamonds,” he said, ‘rested upon the coloured people of these 
colonies. . . . English people could not get at the real state of 
things in South Africa, for the Press belonged almost wholly to 
mining and other magnates. Native newspapers that struck out 
an independent line were suppressed quickly by the powers that 
be. The South African native was extremely keen on holding 
land, and, as a rule, this paid him better than other forms of 
labour—better than mine labour, for instance. He could often 
get ten shillings a week from his land, and if this were so he would 
not work in the mines for eight shillings. This was why the 
Kaffirs were called lazy and dissolute. Unfortunately it was often 
discovered that the Kaffir’s land was valuable. Jealous eyes were 
cast upon it. What was the procedure? The Kaffir could not 
be removed or forced to work elsewhere. Therefore a tax was 
inaugurated. Sometimes a poll tax, sometimes a hut or a wife 
tax; the form varied. The Kaffir resisted what he rightly felt 
was an unjust tax. Then what happened? A punitive expedition 
was sent, and the end of it was that the Kaffir was robbed of his 
iand, a possession he prized above all things.” That is just what 
has happened in this Natal case. The punitive expedition 
“‘denuded” the country and destroyed the huts, and Colonel 
Leuchars, the leader of the expedition, besides imposing a fine of 
1200 cattle and 3500 sheep and goats, dispossessed the tribe of 
two-thirds of their land. All steps these calculated to destroy the 
economic independence of the Kaffir and to make him the wage- 
slave of the white man. The Labour Party in the Commons, 
we were glad to see, made a strong stand on behalf of the Natal 
natives. They would do well to study their cage still further, 
for it is by methods very similar to those indicated above that 
the workers in this our own country have been reduced to wage- 
slavery. 


The Scottish Bill for the Rating of Land Values, which passed its 
Scottish a oe ~ “oe year’s ~ Parliament by a 
Rating Bill majority of 20 only, has passe the same stage in 
* the new Parliament by 319 votes to 61—that is to 


say, by a majority of more than five toone. Mr. Sutherland, unfor- 

tunately, was too late in moving that the Bill be committed to 

the Standing Committee on Law, but the Government is sympa- 
1 Quoted by Middleton Guardian of April 7. 
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thetic, the Liberal members almost to a man are pledged to the 
reform, and there is little doubt that facilities will be afforded in 
order that the measure may become law. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Harold Cox, the quondam secretary of the Cobden Club, is one of 
the few Liberal members who do not approve of the taxation of 
land values, and he took it upon himself to move the rejection of 
the Bill. ‘ Were they going to risk the reputation of the Liberal 
Party,” he asked, “ by conducting a campaign against private 
property in land?” “ Again and again,” he said, “they had been 
told that land was a monopoly. That was not true. A piece of 
land was a monopoly just as a particular pair of trousers was a 
monopoly, .. . In England and Wales alone there were over 
a million separate owners of land, and yet people used the phrase 
‘monopoly of land.’ A large number of these owners were every 
day trying to sell their land, and were unable to find purchasers.” 
But it is obvious that the test of the matter is not the number of 
landholders, nor their ability or inability to sell “their” land at 
the price they put upon it, bat the amount of land they hold. 
As Mr. Joseph Hyder, General Secretary to the Land Nationalisation 
Society, states in a letter to the Press, the New Domesday Book 
shows that “ Mr. Cox is quite right in saying that there are over 
a million landholders, or about one in eight. But this imposing 
total includes no less than 852,438 who only hold 188,413 acres, or 
an average of one-fifth of an acre each. The fact is that 1,105,000 
landholders possess no more than 5,100,000 acres, while 72,000,000 
acres are in the hands of about 60,000 people. In other words, 
72 acres out of every 77 are held by one seven-hundredth of the 
population.” With Mr. Hyder, we “leave our readers to judge 
whether this inequality constitutes monopoly or not.” 


Mr, Harold Cox is equally at fault in his views as to ‘‘ private 
Seen noone property in land.” He seems to sangine that a man 
Landowers, 2*Y.°™™ land just as he owns “a particular pair 
‘of trousers.” But this isfar from being the case, 

Sir Wm. Blackstone and Sir Edward Coke, the fathers of English 
constitutional law, laid it down that ‘ Allodial [absolute] property 
in land no subject has; it is now an undeniable principle in law 
that all lands in England are held mediately or immediately of the 
King ”——as representing the nation. Williams, in his Handbook of 
Real Property, says: “The first thing the student of law has to do 
is to get rid of the idea of absolute ownership of land. Sach an 
idea is unknown to English law. . . . All landowners are merely 
tenants in the eye of the law.” While Sir Fredk. Pollock, on 
“English Land Laws,” says: ‘It is commonly supposed that land 
belongs to its owner in the same sense as money or goods. This is 
not, and it never has been, the theory of English law.” And the 
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Right Hon. Justice Longfield says: ‘‘ Property in land differs from 
any commodity produced by human labour. The products of labour 
naturally belong to the labourer who produced them ; but the same 
argument does not apply to land, which is the gift of the Creator 
to mankind. Every argument used to give an ethical foundation 


for the exclusive right of private property in land has a latent 
fallacy.” 


Both in law and in morals the land of this country belongs to 
the people of this country. Yet Mr. Cox said: 
ne ed “What they ought to do was to enlarge the powers 
* of the local authorities so that they could buy land 
with less difficulty than at present!” “ The Bill,” he added, “ did not 
do that. All it did was to impose a tax on land with the object of 
forcing the owners to sell their land at a low price to somebody else. 
That was unjust. This Bill was an inverted form of Protection.” 
Well, yes; it affords the workers protection against those who “toil 
not neither do they spin,” but who—in the shape of mineral rents 
and royalties, rentals of agricultural lands, and the huge ground- 
rents of our great centres of population—‘ reap where they have 
not sown and gather where they have not strawed,” levying heavy 
tribute upon the trade and industry of the country. But, if this 
be “‘ an inverted form of Protection,” the more of such Protection 
we have the better, and the free-er will our trade and industry be. Mr. 
Cox further ‘ contended that, far from the taxation of land values 
assisting the solution of the housing question, it would work in a 
contrary direction.” But this is disproved by actual experience in 
New Zealand, in Australia, in Canada, in Germany, and elsewhere. 
And it will not do for Mr. Cox to say that “it is unfair to quote 
the case of New Zealand, for in New Zealand the land-tax was a 
substitute for the income-tax,” for, as a matter of fact, the land-tax 
and the income-tax were bracketed together in the financial state- 
ment of 1891, and have run in double-harness ever since. For the 
rest, Mr. Cox’s speech was merely a ‘‘hash-up” of fallacies that 
have been exposed over and over again. 


Sir Henry Craik, the representative of the light and leading of the 
Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen, who seconded 
Mr. Cox’s motion, could do little more than shriek, 

Support confiscation and robbery,” and for this he was de- 
ai ta lightfully chaffed by the Lord Advocate (Mr. Thomas 

* $haw). “In the opinion of the Government,” said 

Mr. Shaw, “ the time was ripe for this reform .. . . the principle 
of the Bill seemed to be one not merely of social expediency but of 
social necessity. As to the justice of the Bill, let them consider the 
subject of undeveloped land. Undeveloped land became valuable 
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because of the privileges which attached to its ownership, and 
because of the advantages which accrued as the result of the energy, 
industry, and expenditure of the people—to which expenditure the 
possessor of the unimproved land did not contribute as a partner in 
the community.” ‘‘Such an injustice,” he declared amid loud 
Liberal and Labour cheers,” amounted to legalised plunder of the 
community. The proprietors of such properties were not partners 
in, but parasites on the community.” After showing that the Bill 
would tap a new source of revenue, Mr. Shaw stated that “The 
object of the Bill was to attain a real system of valuation as against 
the fictitious system now in vogue in England and Scotland. On 
the ground of public policy there was a strong argument for rating 
the site value.” And with pawky humour he added that ‘‘ Appeals 
to Scottish independence were all very well, but he knew of no better 
measure of independence than that people should apply their brains 
and their energy to upsetting a condition of things under which, as 
Mr. Sherwell had pointed out, half an entire nation were living 
under overcrowded conditions, while almost whole counties were 
preserved as deer forests and private parks.” He knew it was said 
that all these were ‘‘ fantastic ideas,” and that the thing was 
impossible,” but that reminded him of the words of Charles Reade, 
when he said, “‘ The impossible has clothed itself in fact, and has 
gone through the hollow mockery of taking place.” Mr. Shaw 
intimated that the Government would support the second reading. 
They approved the valuation clauses of the Bill, and “ thought there 
was no reason why a new system cf valuation and assessment should 

not be introduced without delay.” But he took exception to 
Clause 7, which “ affected existing contracts, and was a protest, 

perfectly intelligible, against the system under which land had been 

held up in Scotland,” because “he desired to associate the great 

and salutary reform proposed in the Bill with no violence whatever 
towards existing contracts.” And “he therefore proposed, if the 

Bill went to the Grand Committee on Law, to insert a single line, 

making the seventh clause operative only with regard to future 

transactions in land.” This, we do not hesitate to say, will not 

satisfy the promoters of the Bill, though, possibly with a view to 

entering without delay the proverbial ‘‘ thin end of the wedge,” they 

may consent to waive the point for the time being. 


The Lord Advocate brought down with one stone both “ Inverted 
Cobden v. Protection” and “ Tariff Reform:” “It was said 
Cox that Cobden had a system of one-sided Free Trade ; 

' but Cobden said he would have a league for Free 
Trade in land, as he had a league for Free Trade in corn.” He 
might have added for the further instruction of the ex-secretary 
of the Cobden Club that Cobden also declared, “‘ You who shall 
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liberate the land will do more for your country than we have done 
in the liberation of its trade;”? that Cobden showed that the 
liberation of the land was to be accomplished by means of the 
taxation of land values ; and that Mrs. Cobden-Unwin, the daughter 
of the great Free Trader, has given it as her opinion that “if the 
liberation of the land had been properly taken in hand, this battle 
for Free Trade (against Chamberlainism) would not have to be 
fought.” 2 But it would seem that Mr. Harold Cox is absolutely 
unteachable on this point. The Bill that Mr. Cox opposed is in 
the direct line of Free Trade, and, as Mr. Shaw claimed in his 
eloquent peroration, it goes to the root of the matter. “This 
modest, simple measure,” said he in conclusion, “had in it merits 
which might prove of more abiding benefit than the more ostenta- 
tious efforts which had provoked noise and tumult, and begun and 
ended in exhaustion and prostration. These much-heralded, 
much-boasted efforts left untouched and unhandled the weakness 
which was at the very heart of social life. But it was to that 
weakness that the new Parliament must address itself; and this 
Bill was welcomed by him, and would, on second reading, receive 
the approval of his Majesty’s Government because it was one of, 
he hoped, not a few Bills of like spirit, under which they were 
making a quiet and determined effort towards reaching the heart 
of our social problem and alleviating and curing it.” 


There is no disguising the fact that the Government, thanks to 
The Trades their ill-advised tactics, suffered an awkward rebuff 
Pent in regard to their Trades Disputes Bill, and that 
aie the Socialist Labour Party were allowed to make a 

: distinct score with the measure brought forward by 
Mr. Walter Hudson. Both Bills follow substantially the lines of 
those introduced in the last Parliament by Mr. J. M. Paulton, 
Mr. Shackleton, and Mr. T. P. Whittaker, with a view to restoring 
the status quo ante-Taff Vale, with the exception that the Govern- 
ment measure, as explained by the Attorney-General (Sir J. 
Lawson Walton), “ endeavoured to prevent the Trade Unions being 
the victims of injustice,” not by making them non-suable, but ‘‘ by 
so defining the law of agency that no case could be launched 
against them unless it had justice behind it.” But the Trades 
Unions have had enough of legal pitfalls. They desire to be free 
from litigation altogether ; and that in this they have the support 
of the bulk of the Liberal Party was shown by the striking volume 
of the cheers which greeted the Attorney-General when, stating the 
alternative courses open to the Government, he said, “It may be 
asked why we do not take the simple course of making Trade 
Union funds immune,” and by the renewed cheers which 


1 Rochdale, 1864. 2 Essex Hall, London, January 9, 1905. 
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emphasised his admission that for thirty years the Trade Unions 
had in practice enjoyed that immunity. The Government Bill was 
read a first time without a division, and two days later Mr. 
Hudson's Bill, which does “‘ take the simple course,” passed its first 
reading by the overwhelming majority of 416 to 66. 


Mr. Haldane, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward Grey were absent both 
during the debate and from the division on Mr. 
ce ~ Hudson’s Bill, and this has been taken as an 
Blame P indication that the Whig Imperialist element in 
the Cabinet was responsible for the shortcomings of 
the Government measure. But, whether this be so or not, or 
whether, as Mr. Massingham avers, the House of Lords had 
intimated that they were determined to reject any measure con- 
ferring immunity on Trade Union funds, the fact remains that the 
Government allowed itself quite unnecessarily to be placed in a 
very unenviable position. In view of the pledges they had given 
Liberal members could not rest content with so halting a measure 
as that introduced by the Attorney-General; and the Cabinet 
should have been alive to this fact. On the one hand, the 
Imperialists, if recalcitrant, should have been required to “ toe the 
mark or go.” And, on the other hand, the threat of the House 
of Lords, if such a threat was actually made, should have been 
treated with the contempt that it deserved. The Government were 
given their great majority, not to botch and tinker with, but to 
do some very necessary and long-neglected work—and to do it 
well, the House of Lords to the contrary notwithstanding. If 
that “ cruel organisation ” should have the temerity to challenge 
the democracy in respect of the Trades Disputes Bill, or any other 
vital measure of reform, so much the better for the country and 
so much the worse for the House of Lords! 


On the whole, however, the Government are doing well. The diffi- 
culties of procedure are being earnestly grappled 

Good Work with, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
wana. outlined a system for the devolutiou of domestic 
concerns to Scotch, English, Welsh and Irish Committees, which 
not only promises well as a time-saver, but will do much to prepare 
the way for Home Rule All Round. The legislative programme of 
the Government is also in a very forward state. In addition to 
the Trades Disputes Bill, the Notice of Accidents Bill, the Justices 
of the Peace Bill (abolishing the property qualification for County 
Justices), and the Criminal Appeal Bill (introduced by the Lord 
Chancellor in the House of Lords), and last, but by no means least, 
the Education Bill, had passed their first readings before Easter ; 
while the Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill and the 
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Workmen’s Compensation Bill had passed their second readings, 
and had been referred to the Standing Committee. The Merchant 
Shipping Bill, besides prescribing a better food scale for seamen 
and requiring from foreign sailors employed on British ships a 
guarantee of competency and a sufficient knowledge of the English 
language, redeems Mr. Lloyd-George’s promises in regard to 
applying the safety regulations to which our ships are subject to all 
foreign vessels trading to our ports. And the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill probably carries the principle of compensation for 
accidents and for industrial diseases as far as is practicable on the 
present lines. But it still falis far short of the ideal of compensa- 
tion for all injuries in all industries. To go further on existing 
lines would be to place a very serious burden upon trade and 
industry, and the small employer would be absolutely crushed out. 
Nor do we think that the difficulty would be met by Sir Charles 
Dilke’s proposal of universal compulsory insurance. But there is no 
sufficient reason why the State, while insisting, of course, upon all 
reasonable safeguards against accident and disease and providing 
proper penalties in case of neglect of such safeguards, should not 
shoulder the responsibility of providing compensation for all injuries 
in all industries, There is at hand, indeed, in the land values of the 
country, to which every worker of necessity contributes during the 
whole of his or her working life, a National Insurance Fund vast 
enough, if diverted from the pockets of the idle few, to make ample 
provision, not only for all industrial injuries, but also for all persons 
disabled by accident and disease, however caused, and for the aged 
and the widows and the orphans within our gates as well. 


The Education Bill, introduced by Mr. Birrell in an extremely 
able speech, is, on the whole, as good a Bill as 
time and circumstance permit. It does not, it is 
true, set up the old School Boards once more, but it 
provides for a certain amount of devolution in large 
county areas, and may well lead the way towards 
the restoration, in one form or another, of ad hoc authorities. The 
dual system of provided and non-provided schools is abolished. 
All schools in receipt of public funds are made subject to complete 
public control, Religious tests for teachers are swept away, and 
religious instruction during school hours is limited to an opening 
service of an undenominational character. Provision is made for 
the renting of the denominational school buildings by the public 
authorities for certain hours on five days in the week ; and in these 
schools, if the parents desire it, sectarian teaching may be given on 
two days in the week at the cost of the denomination ; while in the 
urban centres, if four-fifths of the parents demand it, such teaching 
may, subject to the consent of the local authority, be given every 


“ Confisca- 
tion” or 
“Regrettable 
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day by voluntary workers (the teachers also being allowed to offer 
their services), in place of the undenominational religious instruction, 
Further, the denominational managers may refuse to let their schools 
to the local authority ; and in that case they will, if approved, fall 
into the category of ‘‘ certified efficient” schools not in receipt of 
public funds. The Bill, in short, deals in very generous fashion 
with the “ voluntary schools,” the local authorities being even 
required to “assume the whole responsibility of maintaining the 
entire fabric” of the rented school buildings ; and it provides, under 
the circumstances, the very maximum of facilities for denomina- 
tional teaching in such schoois, Yet the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has in his haste condemned it as a confiscatory measure. We 
would advise his lordship to make up his mind to regard the Bill 
as a‘ regrettable necessity’; and we would warn the sectarians 
that if they refuse to accept the facilities which the Bill offers them, 
they will inevitably compel the country to adopt a strictly secular 
system of education. 


By the time that these notes appear in print the secrets of the 
Budget will have been revealed, but at present all 
The Budget. is oan and speculation. The Exchequer balance 
at the end of the financial year was no less than five millions 
sterling, so that Mr. Asquith is not without “something to play 
with,” and taxpayers of all grades are anxiously asking the ques- 
tion, “What will he do with it?” The “liquor interest” has 
urged that the war taxes on beer and spirits should be removed, 
but have received no encouragement from the Liberal Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who is more likely to listen to Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell, who tell us in their new work, ‘‘ Taxation and the 
Liquor Trade,” that if our license duties were levied on the same 
basis as those of the State of New York, some fourteen millions 
per annum would accrue to the Treasury. Some strict financiers 
have suggested that the whole of the five millions should be devoted 
to the reduction of our National Debt, increased to the tune of 
£187,000,000 by the late Government. Some, again, demand the 
reduction of the income tax by 2d. in the £, or the repeal of the 
sugar tax; while others clamour for the repeal of the coal tax 
or the removal of the remaining war tax of 2d. per lb. on tea. 
We have contended all along that ‘‘the Working-man’s Income 
Tax ”"—the indirect taxes on the necessaries and the simple 
luxuries of life—should be reduced before any attempt is made to 
deal with the rich man’s income tax. The surplus will not admit 
of the abolition of the sugar tax, and we feel therefore that Mr. 
Asquith would be well advised if he were to repeal the coal tax 
and the tea tax, and make provision for payment of membhers, 
dealing with the reduction of debt by means of retrenchment or 
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by tapping new sources of revenue. He will, no doubt, prefer to 
await the completion of the assessment of the land values of the 
country before proposing a national tax on such values, but there 
is no reason why the license duties should not forthwith be sub- 
stantially increased. Indeed, they might well be raised sufficiently 
to admit, not merely of considerable provision for debt reduction, 
but even of the repeal of the sugar tax. Mr. Asquith has been 
strongly urged to graduate the income tax; and that, not only by 
avowed Socialists, but even by such men as Mr. Harold Cox, who, 
while condemning as confiscation and robbery any proposal that the 
community shall appropriate for public purposes the communal 
earnings—the land values created by and therefore belonging to 
the whole community—regard as quite honest and justifiable the 
appropriation by the community of individual earnings! But 
perhaps the most singular suggestion offered to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is that of Mr. Chiozza Money, who, passing by the 
“single tax” on land values, proposes a sort of a single tax of 
4d. in the £ upon the incomes of all bachelors of a certain age! 
We fear that the Budget this year is likely to be somewhat 
humdrum in character; but we would have Mr, Asquith to under- 
stand that next year, at any rate, the people will require at his 
hands a real live democratic Budget—a Budget comprising the 
repeal of all remaining taxes on food, the establishment of Old Age 
Pensions, and, as a means to these ends, and to the breaking down 
of land monopoly, the taxation of land values. 


The Algeciras Conference has happily resulted in the recognition, 
Wention as applied to Morocco, of the principle of the open- 
; door. If the German Government had from the 
Affairs. srs confined their demands to this issue alone, they 
would have spared Europe some weeks of anxiety and have saved 
themselves a certain degree of humiliation. France is to be 
congratulated upon the fact that despite the resignation of two 
Ministries her diplomacy was consistent and moderate throughout, 
and on the whole successful. That such quarrels lie between 
Governments alone is evidenced by the promptitude and spontaneity 
with which German miners, equipped with the necessary life-saving 
apparatus, went to the help of the French miners entombed at 
Courriéres. In fact, perhaps, the one redeeming feature of such 
disasters as that of Courriéres, and that of the terrible eruption of 
Vesuvius, is that they bring us to a keen realisation of our common 
humanity, and show us how petty /after all are the barriers of race 
and creed.—For two anxious months the issue hung in the balance, 
but Constitutionalism has at length triumphed in Hungary, and for 
a time at least the crisis is at anend. The Ferjervary Government 


4 To which must now be added the earthquake at San Francisco. 
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has resigned, Dr. Wekerle, Count Andrassy, Count Zichy, Count 
Apponyi, and M. Kossuth, have formed a strong Coalition Ministry, 
a general election is shortly to take place upon an extended franchise, 
and the outlook is, in the circumstances, most hopeful.—In Russia, 
unfortunately, the revolutionary movement fed, by famine and 
pestilence, and goaded on by duplicity and tyranny, grows apace. 
The Duma elections—notwithstanding the wholesale arrests of 
popular candidates, ‘‘intelligents,” and “ politicals,’ some 70,000 
of whom have been imprisoned—have resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for the Constitutional Democrats in the cities, and the 
progressives among the peasantry. But in the meantime the 
Bureaucracy have so whittled down the powers of the new 
Parliament as to leave it almost impotent; and the Czar’s urgent 
need for funds is well nigh the only point in the situation upon 
which hope can build. If the financiers of Western Europe refuse 
to play into the hands of Eastern despotism, and unite in with- 
holding financial support from Russia unless the loans be F 
guaranteed by the Duma, the representatives of the people will, like | 
our own Parliament in the ‘‘ good old days,” have something to ‘ 
bargain with, and may be enabled to insist upon the redress of 
grievances before they consent to grant supplies. But will the 
financiers stay their hands, and give the Russian democracy their 
chance? We doubt it, 


. 1 Unhappily, since this was written, Count Witte has succeeded in negotiating a 
oan. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


A VALUABLE contribution to ethnology is contained in the twenty- 
third annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology.* Mrs. 
M. C. Stevenson embodies the results of more than twenty-five 
years’ investigations among the Pueblo Indians in a monographic 
study of the Zuiiis, or rather a series of sketches of various phases 
of the national existence of this interesting tribe. Mrs. Stevenson 
is well qualified for her task, not only from a long residence among 
the Indians whom she describes, but especially because of her 
sympathetic appreciation of the Indian character, which enabled her 
to secure their confidence in a way that has seldom been equalled 
by other ethnologists. The present paper deals chiefly with the 
everyday life, arts and customs of the people, and in considerable 
detail with their mythology, esoteric fraternities and ceremonies. 
The religious ceremonials, especially, are described in great detail 
and excellent photographic and coloured illustrations of the curious 
ceremonial masks and other objects are given. Mrs, Stevenson is 
to be congratulated on having obtained some of these photographs, 
the taking of which was a matter of no little personal risk, as the 
Indians, in connection with other uncivilised races, have an idea that 
in taking a photograph the photographer steals the ghost or spirit 
of the object photographed. The coloured drawings are well 
executed, and will remain as a valuable record when, in a few 
years probably, the Zuiiis will have abandoned the faith of their 
forefathers. We shall look forward with pleasure to further contri- 
butions on the same subject from so able a pen. We cannot close 
this volume without expressing our feeling of deep regret at the 
loss which science and, indeed, humanity in general has sustained 
through the death of Mr. F. P. Langley, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Not only were his personal contributions to 
science of the greatest importance, but he was in the highest 
degree successful in promoting the object of the Smithsonian 
Institution, namely, “ the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 


men. 


. : ans Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Washington. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Mr. T. MarsHai has undertaken a very usefal work in his attempt 
to present the Nicomachwan Ethics of Aristotle ina readable form.! 
Scholars and students may be credited with a more or less intimate 
acquaintance with the Ethics, but the general reader as a rule has 
only a vague notion of the work of one of the two greatest 
philosophers of ancient times; though perhaps it is only as regards 
date that Aristotle can be called ancient ; as far as matter goes he 
is a modern, and no one who wishes to master the science of 
Ethics can afford to neglect him. Mr. Marshall presents us with a 
very readable version of the Ethics, not aiming at a literal 
rendering, but largely by way of paraphrase, with a running com- 
mentary and familiar illustrations. Mr. Marshall makes no attempt 
to reconcile Aristotle with Plato, as some have done, but clearly 
brings out their differences, the one framing ideal standards of 
conduct, the other applying practical tests. Theoretically Platonism 
has innumerable adherents, but practically we constantly find 
ourselves acting in accordance with Aristotle in making praise or 
blame, and the hedonistic end the ultimate tests. And as a 
matter of fact the ideal is often in these cases the ultimate test ; for 
even public praise or blame is sometimes based upon a higher 
standard than that of general approval, and our own happiness is 
largely due to conformity with our own ideal. Mr. Marshall 
writes a very lucid and illuminating introduction to the Ethics, 
and his rendering of the text, so far as it goes, is admirable, and 
his comments, though at times rather long, will be found to be of 
the greatest assistance to the reader. In the notes a large number 
of important and striking passages are given in the original Greek, 
for the benefit and pleasure of readers who are familiar with the 
language. 

To criticise such a master of criticism as Taine requires no little 
courage, and almost as extensive a knowledge of the history of 
literature as that possessed by the master himself, M. Paul Lacombe 
is by no means deficient in these qualifications, and has produced 
a book which deserves attention, and will, we believe, command 
respect.2, M. Lacombe contends, if not in actual terms, but by the 
form of his critique, that Taine was the victim of a passion for 
theorising, and that his attempts to explain literary phenomena by 
the application of his system of classification often led him to un- 
tenable conclusions. It is doubtless true that Taine carried his 


wh Bagge Theory of Conduct. By Thomas Marshall, M.A. London: T. Fisher 
nwin 

2 La P: sychologie des Individus et des Sociétés chez Taine, Historien des Littératures, 
Etude Critique. Par "a Lacombe. (Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine. ) 
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theories too far, and it is more than possible that M. Lacombe, on 
the other hand, goes too far in making light of them. M. Lacombe 
begins by taking the introduction to the history of English litera- 
ture as the first thing for examination, as in it Taine assembles his 
principal affirmations, of which the theory of race holds the first 
rank, and M. Lacombe at once expresses his scepticism of the truth 
of this theory. In order to explain the grave and monotonous style 
of Protestant Church mnsic, Taine says it is necessary to examine 
the characteristics of the German race. This at once opens the 
programme ; literature (including art) is the expression of the inner 
soul of a race, but this expression is further determined by the 
environment and the moment, or momentum, that is the impulse at 
a given time which arises from the joint effect and previous out- 
come of race and environment. M. Lacombe disputes the “ race” 
theory, and appears to maintain that environment, which includes all 
existing and present influences acting upon individuals, is a suffi- 
cient explanation of literary phenomena; he refuses to accept Taine’s 
view of the innate differences of race, be it German or Latin, Aryan 
or Semitic. Races are not in separate compartments, and movements 
spread from one race to another, the Renaissance, for example, and 
produce similar results wherever their influence reaches; of this 
M. Lacombe gives abundant illustrations, and holds that the race- 
theory is an imaginary construction. What are called race cha- 
racteristics, even if they exist, are neither peculiar nor permanent. 
This Taine himself admits without apparently perceiving his own 
inconsistency. He maintains, for instance, that the original 
characteristics of the Ayran race persist through all the changes 
through which it has passed, from the Ganges to the Hebrides, 
and yet says most truly in another place that the race has emigrated, 
and in changing its climate has altered the whole economy of its 
intelligence and the whole organisation of society; M. Lacombe 
pointedly asks if you do not, see any contradiction in this? On 
the other hand, M. Lacombe maintains that the resemblances to be 
found in the literature of different peoples are profound, while their 
differences are on the surface, and he compares, instead of contrasting, 
the literatures of France and England with some interesting 
results. The criticism is necessarily often very detailed, and there- 
fore impossible fully to examine in a limited space, but it is well 
worth reading and often very refreshing. 

“* The Universal Kinship,”* says Mr. Moore, “ means the kinship of 
all the inhabitants of the planet Earth.” The author of this highly 
interesting book does not anticipate for it a very cordial reception ; 
the thesis of it, he says, comes pretty squarely in conflict with widely 
practised and highly-prized sins; he expects, therefore, that it will 
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be generally criticised or passed over in silence. He does not 
define the special sins, but we infer that at any rate they include 
contempt for cruelty towards our near relation of the non-human 
world; and we must admit that after reading this book we are 
almost induced to give up the distinction between human and the 
non-human, and even to reject the idea that the latter are “ lower ” 
than the former. We have, since Darwin abandoned the 
theological doctrine of sin, assumed that what was once called 
sin is no more than the survival of passions, instincts and habits 
of our far away ancestors in the animal world ; but so engaging is 
the picture which Mr. Moore presents of that world that we are 
almost persuaded that it is their virtues which survive in us, and 
that sin is an acquired characteristic, the special privilege of the 
human race. From which, perhaps, Mr. Moore may infer that we 
are not to be found amongst his antagonists. As a matter of fact 
there is nothing in his book which is not in harmony with, even 
if it is not demanded by, the accepted doctrines of evolution and 
natural selection ; but it is easier for people to admit some general. 
theory vaguely stated and scarcely understood than it is to accept 
the logical consequences of the theory when pushed home with 
such force and demonstrated by such abundance of illustrations as. 
this book displays. The volume has three parts—(1) The 
Physical Kinship ; (2) The Psychical Kinship; (3) The Ethical 
Kinship. It is the first only which is generally accepted; the 
second is in part reluctantly admitted ; the third is vehemently 
rejected by the multitude. Well, we may doubt the virtue of 
animals, but who can question the wickedness of man? If all 
men lived as well as a few sometimes think it would be a different 
matter, but as it is we do not see that the human race has much 
to boast of. Mr. Moore is a professor of Zoology, but he is also a 
preacher of Humanity, and this is a higher distinction. He extends 
the common maxims, do more, he says, than live and let live, “ Live 
and help live,” ‘“ Do to beings below you as you would be done to by 
beings above you.” Mr. Moore is terribly impressed, as we all ought 
to be, by the cruelty of man to other creatures, but he has hope as 
well as sympathy, and trusts in a better day. 

Mr. Troward, the author of Bible Mystery and Bible Meaning,’ ia 
a fair example of the amateur theologian who in his ambition to 
make things clear is even more perplexing than a professor, and in 
his anxiety to unravel mysteries makes them more mysterious than 
ever. 


1 Bible Mystery and Bible Meaning. By T. Troward, late Divisional Judge, Punjab. 
London: Stead, Danby & Co. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


A History of Modern Liberty; by Dr. James Mackinnon, may be 
classed with Draper's Intellectual Development of Ewrope and Lecky’s 
History of Ewropean Morals. It is the work of an erudite scholar, 
who has already given proof of his scholarship in his Growth and 
Decline of the French Monarchy. But it is something more. It is 
the work of a thinker deeply imbued with the spirit of Liberalism, 
which may be summed up in the one word “ Justice.” In his 
story of the origin and development of the spirit of liberty, Dr. 
Mackinnon has marshalled his facts with consummate skill. Modern 
liberty has its origin in the Middle Ages, and, consequently, the 
first volume is devoted to the origins of liberty thus restricted. 
But Dr. Mackinnon is careful to warn and to insist through this 
volume of the danger of using the terms “ liberty,” “ people,” 
“democracy,” and even “nation” in their modern signification. 
Most modern writers, even such as Freeman and Stubbs, talk of the 
rights, liberties and privileges of the nation, or of the people when 
these rights, liberties and privileges were only those of a small 
privileged class. The Great Charter, for instance, has nothing to 
say for that large class, the villeins, Edward I.’s model Parliament 
represented the lords, clergy and commons, but the commons repre- 
sented only a comparatively small class of larger landholders and 
burghers, leaving a still larger class of free and unfree totally 
unrepresented. Moreover, so far from the commons representing 
any but this smaller class, it was openly antagonistic to the larger 
class, as was shown by the peasant revolt of 1381. Feudalism has 
been lauded as a stage in the progress of liberty. It substituted the 
sovereignty of the individual for the despotism of Rome. But the 
individual was confined to the members of an aristocratic class. 
There was no liberty for the masses as against the classes. “The 
régime of contract was in fact,” says Dr. Mackinnon, “the 
elaborate formula of the sovereignty of the few over the 
many. The sovereignty of the few might, if you will, be 
® necessary product of an age of anarchy, though I for my part 
have no liking for the word ‘necessary’ as applied to systems 
which involve the oppression, the degradation of the mass of a 
people in favour of a privileged class.” So, too, the Republican 
cities of Italy, the free cities of Germany. The municipalities of 
France were not true democracies, inasmuch as the governing bodies 
only represented a small section of the community. “ It is unfair,” 
writes Dr, Mackinnon, “ to class these city republics as democracies 


1 A History of Modern Liberty. By James MacKinnon, Ph.D. Two Vols, Lon- 
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at all. They are rather for the most part aristocracies, either of 
birth or wealth, of nobles or middle class, The people in the 
larger sense play but a subordinate part in all of them—the part 
chiefly of striking the blows which take the place of argument in 
the ceaseless strife of faction or class. Equilibrium of rights, of 
interests, is impossible where power is the monopoly of a class or 
faction, which uses it to the destruction of another class or faction, 
and without this equilibrium there can be no democracy in the 
true sense, no liberty in any sense... . Feudalism might be, as 
some historians assert, a safeguard against the universal tyranny 
of emperor or king, but it was the nurse of anarchy, and exerted 
an evil influence in this respect on the generations that came under 
its sway. It is the régime of the mailed fist, which does not 
argue with an opponent but knocks him down if itcan.” Sotoo 
just as “the liberty of the subject” so far as the masses were 
concerned was non-existent, so religious liberty cannot be said to 
have existed at all in the Middle Ages. It existed, writes Dr. 
Mackinnon, only in a very imperfect degree in the days of Luther 
and Calvin. The second volume deals with the age of the 
Reformation in Central and Western Europe. To the political 
revolt against the Emperor which produced the nationalities was 
added the religious revolt against the Pope, and with this conflict 
was combined the social revolt of the masses. In spite of the 
universal thraldom of the Church, at every period a few bold 
champions of freedom of thought had come forward to challenge 
orthodoxy, and to dare persecution and death for conscience’s sake. 
Thus the Renaissance and the Reformation combined in the great 
wave of intellectual and religious, political and social revolt which 
swept on to its height in the French Revolution — whose force 
on tie intellectual and social sides is still unspent. Instead of 
footaotes Dr. Mackinnon has given a list at the end of each chapter 
of the authorities relied upon. It was only when he had completed 
the second volume that Dr. Mackinnon learned that Lord Acton 
had cherished for many years a similar work, but had always 
lacked the necessary resolution. That English historical literature 
has not been enriched with another masterpiece from his pen is no 
doubt deeply to be regretted, but as we have already indicated, the 
task could scarcely have been entrusted to safer hands. We shall 
look forward with impatience to the concluding volumes. 

The Restoration of the Gild System! by Mr. Arthur J. Penty may 
be recommended to social reformers in search of new ideals. The 
author's idea is to meet the evils of modern commercial competi- 
tion. Competition, says Mr. Penty, as it manifests itself in 
modern society, is a force of social disintegration, but it is not in 


1 The Restoration of the Gild System. By Arthur J. Penty, London: Swa 
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itself an evil. Itis the conditions under which it is pursued which 
are intrinsically bad. Under collectivism Mr. Penty contends the 
old evils will continue. What we want is competition of quality, 
such as obtained under the medisval gild system and not the 
competition of cheapness which prevails under modern com- 
mercialism. To obtain the former, therefore, we must go back to 
the Gild System and the means lie to our hand in the Trade Unions 
of to-day. By the spiritual regeneration of society, by correlating 
art to life, by returning to the old ideals of the integrity of work 
and the pursuit of perfection, and by refusing to make everything 
subservient to money-grubbing, the degradation of modern society 
may be checked and a new era created. Amongst the means to 
attain this end advocated by Mr. Penty are the restoration of a 
spirit of reverence for the past. Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon this advice. Business men are notoriously intolerant of the 
past, forgetting that they are but the products of the past, and 
that all their efforts for any lasting success even in mere money 
value are but wasted if the lessons of history are neglected. The 
dissemination of the principles of taste forms another powerful 
weapon. So long as large masses of its people are content to live 
among sordid surroundings, the abolition of commercialism will 


_ be delayed. Then, too, the elements of morality must be taught, 


especially in relation to commerce, and the necessity of personal 
sacrifice must be insisted upon. The selfishness of the average 
business man is colossal. He is never tired of prating about the 
Empire, and yet, whilst enjoying all the privileges of a world-wide 
citizenship, he calmly ignores all his duties, believing that when 
he has paid his income tax he has performed his whole duty to the 
State. Suggestive as this little book is, all Mr. Penty’s assertions 
cannot be unreservedly accepted. 

Mr. Harold E. Moore has been well advised in bringing up to 
date his well-known book, Back to the Land under the new title of 
Our Heritage in the Land.1 It is more than twelve years since the 
former work appeared, and, as Mr. Moore reminds us, much has been 
done in the direction of carrying out many of the proposals there 
made. The questions considered in the book on which recent 
information was mainly desired was as to (a) the use of land for 
the relief of the ‘‘ unemployed,” and (d) the method by which hand 
husbandry could be extended in England. It is to the evidence 
under these heads collected by Mr. Moore that reformers will turn. 
They will also welcome the proposals prepared by Sir William 
Mather for the Parliamentary Committee of 1895, showing how 
capital may be advanced by the State without risk. These pro- 


1 Our Heritage in the Land. By Harold E. Moore, F.8.1., F.8.8. With Intro- 
duction and Scheme for State Aid by Sir William Mather, LL.D., M.1.C.E. London: 
P. &. King & Son. Manchester : Sherratt & Hughes. 1906. 
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posals receive Mr. Moore’s acceptance, and are accordingly printed 
here. Mr. Moore is no doctrinaire, and his conclusions will have 
the weight due to those of a practical and scientific reformer. His 
book is as valuable as it is opportune. 

The Dominion of Race, by Mr. Cyril J. Silverston, is a novel with a 
purpose, viz., that of proving the exclusive character of the Jewish 
race. It is a story of domestic life. The heroine, the daughter of 
a strict Jewish merchant, receives part of her education in Germany 
with the result that she becomes an agnostic and marries against the 
prohibition of her father, a Christian. In spite of all this on the 
premature death of her husband, she returns to the fold of her 
family and eventually marries her Jewish cousin Thus the 
Dominion of Race is proved ; for although Rachael Stern retains her 
freedom of thought, she never got over her race feelings, and during 
her first marriage, happy though it was, she never lost her attach- 
ment to those of her own race, and always felt her racial isolation. 
Mr. Silverston evidently knows his Jewish community. It is a 
sign of the times that such descriptions as those of the increasing 
movement of the freedom of thought should be of more frequent 
appearance. 

In a little book of seventy . pages Mr. Charles A. Witchell 
has attempted a somewhat thorny subject entitled An Essay on 
Women,? in imitation of Pope’s masterpiece. Of the reciprocal 
influence of men and women Mr. Witchell had something to say, 
and so he has adopted the same vehicle of expression as Pope. It 
is an argument in rhyme. Mr. Witchell classifies women as 
follows: Those who appeal to man’s “ animal” nature; those who 
appeal to his intellect ; and those who nourish and stimulate his 
better nature, his soul. He has endeavoured to analyse the influence 
of these three types. In this endeavour Mr. Witchell has not 
flinched from probing the sexual problem, and he does this 
thoroughly, and yet without exciting any feelings of repulsion. 
Mr. Witchell is eminently practical. He advocates, for instance, 
co-education. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In Rome and Pompei,? by M. Gaston Boissier, the dry bones of 
archeology take flesh and live. The most fascinating chapter is 
that devoted to the restoration of Hadrian’s Villa, a mass of ruins 
which once included a racecourse, three theatres, canals, and 
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elaborate baths. Ancient Rome, like modern England, was 
dependent on Egypt, and, later, on Carthage for the grain which 
she distributed gratuitously to the citizens: “ At the least delay in 
the monthly distribution, this populace, which usually took every- 
thing without complaining, mutinied before the palace, or, if the 
prince was absent, proceeded to pillage the house and break the 
furniture of the Prefect of Rome. . . . The Emperor neglected 
nothing in order to forestall those fears, and by all kinds of privileges 
encouraged the merchants of every nation to bring their grain to 
Italy. . . . All in any way employed in the provisioning depart- 
ment of Rome (Annona) were exempted from every other office.” 
Hence the peculiar importance of Ostia as a port, the ruins of 
which resulted from its abandonment in consequence of piratical 
raids on the part of the Vandals. The chapter devoted to Pompei 
deals with the very latest views of experts on the paintings with 
which that city was so liberally adorned. Mr. Havelock Fisher 
proves himself to be an able translator, and the work called for 
translation. 

In La Rome de Napoléon: la Domination franciise a Rome de 
1809 @ 1814,1 M. Louis Madelin presents us with an exhaustive 
study of a period that has never, so far as we are aware, been 
treated adequately by historians, although of intense interest to 
students of Church history. Napoleon never saw Rome; but Rome, 
as embodying the Imperial idea, appealed to his imagination. The 
Romans, as a people, resented the intrusion of the French in their 
affairs, and the outrages perpetrated on their unhappy Pope. 
M. Louis Madelin’s monograph throws a vivid light on a hitherto 
obscure corner of history. 

Of the six essays contained in Apollonius of Tyana and other 
Essays,” by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, that on ‘A compendious 
Classification of the Sciences,” together with the titular one, have 
already appeared in Mind and the Monist respectively. Mr. 
Whittaker devotes a paper to the careful study of John Scotus 
Erigena, who is remarkable for his direct anticipation of Spinoza, 
Berkeley, and Hegel. This great medisval philosopher seems, strange 
to say, not to have been an ecclesiastic. Mr. Whittaker is hardly 
quite accurate, as reference to Hallam’s “ History of Literature” will 
show, in asserting that the “Subtle Doctor” was one of the last 
in Western Europe to possess an effective knowledge of Greek before 
it ceased for six centuries. Students of philosophy should be 
grateful for this collection of learned and highly interesting papers, 


1 La Rome de Napoléon : la Domination francaise & Rome de 1809 4 1814. Par Louis 
Madelin. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. ' 

2 Apollonius of Tyana and other Essays, By Thomas Whittaker. London : Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 
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